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EWS OF THE WEEK. 
ee 
ARLIAMENT was prorogued on Friday, the 15th inst., the 
Queen's Message—it is never now-a-days called a Speech— 
being read by the Lord Chancellor. It contains two important sen- 
tences, one in which Her Majesty ‘looks forward with hope and 
confidence to the uninterrupted maintenance of European peace,” 
and another, in which she promises that ‘‘no effort shall be spared 
to secure the punishment of those” by whom the ‘treacherous ” 
attack on the West China exploring expedition ‘“‘was instigated 
and committed.” For the rest, her Majesty believes in South 
African Confederation, is pleased with the Act which, while 
‘relaxing the stringency of former enactments, maintains the 
tranquillity” of Ireland, with the Artizans’ Dwellings Act, the 
Sanitary Consolidation Act, the Act on Friendly Socicties, and 
other Acts of the Session. She regrets that ‘‘ the state of public 
business and the differences of opinion naturally arising on a 
varied and comprehensive scheme,” have prevented the completion 
of the Merchant Shipping Bill, but rejoices that a temporary 
enactment will ‘‘diminish considerably the dangers to which my 
sea-faring subjects are exposed.’ ‘The Agricultural Holdings 
Act will “greatly and - beneficially enlarge the powers of limited 
owners,” and ‘‘while maintaining absolute freedom of contract” 
will ‘raise a presumption of rights” under which ‘a new induce- 
ment will be given to expend capital upon the improvement of 
land.” The speech is not arrogant, and is, for the most part, not 
ungrammatical. 


There was a grand Parliamentary skirmish on Friday week. 
Lord Hartington, waking for the first time out of his listless 
ways, reviewed the whole course of the Session, in a speech which 
we have analysed and characterised elsewhere, and brought up Mr. 
Disraeli, who scattered epigrams. Lord Hartington, the Premier 
said, could criticise what had been done without fear of retaliation, 
for he had done and attempted nothing. He had produced no rival 
measures, made no heroic struggles, done nothing but make a speech 
“which had not even the excuse of being made after dinner.” Mr. 
Disraeli declared that before the year had passed many millions of 
money would have been invested under the Artisans Dwellings Bill, 
explained his blunder at the Mansion-House dinner about the days of 
the week on which he withdrew the Merchant Shipping Bill, and 
consulted the Cabinet on a temporary measure, and declared 
that he did suggest a Bill of only one clause. And it would 
have contained only one clause, but that the Opposition “ plun- 
dered our own Bill and presented us with the spoil,”—a beautiful 
epigram, and—considering that Mr. Disraeli himself was the 
plunderer, and threw over his colleagues to commit the theft— 
perhaps a trifle impudent, even for him. He laughed at 
accusations of giving up Bills, when Lord Hartington himself 
had urged their surrender as long ago as June, and denied that he 
had ever called the Opposition ‘“factious.” He agreed with Lord 
Palmerston that “ faction was only another man’s action,” denied 
that he had lowered the dignity of the House, affirmed that Lord 
Hartington had all the newspapers, ‘‘or at least the three parties 
have,"—which is a pleasant way of saying that the Standard, the 
Pall Mall Gazette, and the country Tory papers are non-existent 
nullities—and ended with a glowing eulogium on the ‘‘ devotion” 
of his colleagues to himself. That last sentence is true. Can 





colleagues show devotion better than by readiness for sacrifice ? 
They are all sacrificed in turn, and all meek as lambs under the 
ceremony. 


We regret deeply to perceive that the speech of Mr. Justice 
Brett in sentencing Colonel Baker did not accurately describe the 
Judge’s intention. Ile sentenced him in the speech to imprison- 
ment without hard labour—that is, to confinement in a cell, 
without books, on prison diet, in prison uniform, and under the 
usual restrictions as to occupation and exercise. Even this 
sentence would have been lenient justice, but it appears that in 
recording it the Judge ordered that Colonel Baker should be 
treated as ‘‘a first-class misdemeanant,”—that is to say, be 
placed in a sort of arrest. He retains his dress, ean order his 
own diet, is allowed two rooms, can read what he pleases, and 
can see his friends as he likes. He is, in fact, confined as a 
political prisoner ought to be. This method of nullifying punish- 
ment is not, as Mr. Cross explained on Thursday, the fault of 
the Government, but necessarily follows from the recorded sen- 
tence. The maligners of British law have now at last a real 
case, and weexpect for months to come to hear it argued at all 
popular meetings that the irresponsibility of the Judges must be 
given up. From that to their election would be but a step. Col. 
Baker's removal from the Army, “ Her Majesty having no further 
occasion for his services,” appeared in last night's Gazette. 








A majority in the French Assembly have resolved, according 
to the Times’ Paris correspondent, to spoil the next Assembly as 
far as they can. ‘They have determined to place al] past Cabinet 
Ministers, Presidents and Vice-Presidents of the Chamber, Am- 
bassadors and Generals with seats, and Questors in the Senate. 
The list includes, among others, MM. Thiers, Picard, De Broglie, 
Buffet, Decazes, Jules Favre, Dufaure, Leon Say, Pouyer- 
Quertier, Magne, De Cissey, Jules Simon, Waddington, Batbie, 
Wallon, De la Rochefoucauld, Chaudordy, Grévy, D’Audiffret 
Pasquier, Benoist D’Azy, with Generals Chanzy, Ducrot, and 
D’Aurelles, besides many others less widely known. In other 
words, they propose to gut the Chamber, which will 
retain all substantive power, of all its experienced men, 
except Gambetta, and leave it in the hands of a new 
majority, guided by persons without experience either of 
debate or of the necessities of administration. Such a Chamber 
is sure either to be timid or to get out of hand, while 
the Senate will engross all capacities, but exercise no power. 
We never heard of a more dangerous scheme, which is defended 
because it obviates the danger of any party being bribed with 
Senatorial seats. Because, that is, a dissolution may be secured 
if Conservatives are tempted with seats, the new Chamber is to 
be left without M. Grévy. 


The restrictions on the importation of cattle from abroad, on 
the policy of which we have commented elsewhere, have already 
produced, it appears, something like a strike of the foreign 
importers of sheep and cattle. The regulation of the Council 
Office, that if one diseased animal be found on board a ship all 
the others coming with it must be at once slaughtered, has at 
last proved too much for the patience of the foreign cattle trade. 
On Sunday, the ‘ Leo,’ a Dutch vessel, brought a cargo of 700 
or 800 sheep from Rotterdam, which the inspectors ascertained te 
be all sound except one that was pronounced to be infected with 
the foot-and-mouth disease. On Wednesday, therefore, the whole 
flock was ordered to be killed. On the previous day another vessel, 
the ‘ Florence,’ also brought 1,500 Dutch sheep from Rotterdam, and 
in this case also, although it is alleged there was but one instance 
of slight disease discovered on board, the whole cargo was con- 
demned. It may be hoped that the Duke of Richmond will bearthese 
facts in mind when, as he promised the importers last week, he lays 
the matter before the Cabinet for consideration. Meantime, before 
the next Cabinet Council, the foreign meat supply may be 
stopped for three months or more. 





Lord George Hamilton introduced the Indian Budget ov 
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Monday night, in a speech which would have been clear if he 
would have abstained from using the absurd financial termino- 
logy of India. Why eannot ‘Indians say ‘the partially made-up 
accounts of the year #how this and that,” instead of bewildering 
everybody with the ‘(Budget Estimate ” ‘and the ‘regular esti- 
mate,” which is not an estimate at all, but an imperfect balamce- 
sheet, and confine themselves to this year and the coming year, 
instead of harking-back to forgotten history? The facts 
appear to be these. A deficit was expected on the ac- 
counts of the year ending 31st March, 1875, of £1,386,000, but 
it has certainly been reduced to £494,000, and when accounts 
are made up will probably turn out a surplus. Next year 
the Indian Government expect to receive £49,820,000, and to 
spend £49,314,000, leaving a surplus, in round numbers, of 
£500,000. This would be most satisfactory, but that there has 
been an increase of £184,000 in Army charges, £451,000 in 
guarantees of interest, and £521,000 in losses on exchange. 


The increase in Army charges is due as usual to English changes, | 


which India has to accept without remonstrance, and that 
in guarantees to the loss of the extra grain business enjoyed by 
the railways during the famine, but that in exchanges was left 
unexplained. The total result for the seven years ending April, 
1876, is a surplus exceeding £400,000. 
independent of the expenditure on extraordinary public works, 
which is to be about 4} millions a year, and to be met out of the 
surpluses and by loans. It is hoped, but is not certain, that these 
works will ultimately clear the interest of the money borrowed to 


make them. 





The debate which followed upon the Budget was very profitless. 
Mr. Smollett moved that the statement was unsatisfactory, because 
it involved annual borrowings for works many of which are unre- 
munerative, and took a division. He showed that the Public 
Works Department wasted money, that Lord Salisbury had 
changed his opinion about works of irrigation, and that most 
philanthropic works in India were jobs ; but as he did not show 
the department how to resist the pressure of English philanthropic 
ignorance, he did litile good, and he was beaten by 66 to 21. Sir 
G. Balfour thought Indian military expenditure might be reduced, 
but did not show Lord Salisbury how to dismiss the Duke of 
Cambridge; and Sir G, Campbell wanted more surplus, but 


described no concrete means of getting it, though he suggested | 
read the Committee | 


that we ought to tax the rich. Mr. Fawcett 
a solid lecture on political economy, showing that the separation 
between ordinary and extraordinary budgets was most dangerous, 
and Mr. Grant Duff wished to get rid of the salt monopoly, a 
hope in which, if the alternative is to be prohibition, with a heavy 
duty on importation, we coneur; but there was a want of 
reality about the whole debate, which was further remarkable for 
the absence of any discussion about the Debt. It seems to be 
nobody's interest or policy to pay off a rupee of that. 

The Unseaworthy Ships Bill passed its second reading in the 
Lords on Monday night, after a debate which reads well, but 
added little to the public knowledge of the subject. The Duke 
of Somerset, who has a passion for saying disagreeable things, 
described Mr. Plimsoll’s speeches as ‘“ hysterical screams,” but 
he hit the great blot in our Mercantile Marine when he said 
that we wanted, besides protection for the sailor, discipline for 
him, and that his vices destroyed ships as well as the ship- 
owners’ avarice. That is perfectly true, and we trust the Duke 
will yet use his great knowledge of the subject and formidable 
power of injecting truth with strychnine in support of a Bill for 
the better disciplining of the Merchant Navy. Lord Carlingford 
aptly described the Bill as a‘*much more rational and re- 
spectable measure than could be expected from the cireum- 
stances of its origin,” and thought that if improved next 
year by clauses regulating insurance—so that a wreck should bring 
no profit to anybody—and by a stricter method of inquiry into 
wrecks, it might be found a permanent addition to the Statute 
Book. The Lord Chancellor also, we are glad to see, intimated 
that he did not see why the principle which governs fire insurance 
should not be applicable also to ships, so that the insurer should 
not in any ease gain more than he lost. If this change in the law 
is carried next year, Mr. Plimsoll will have done more for the 
sailors than any man alive, and between him and the Duke of 
Somerset we may hope to see our maritime legislation almost 
perfected. 


This insurrection in the Herzegovina is becoming 
portant. Servians, Bosnians, and Montenegrins are hastening to 


the assistance of their brethren, the Turks are defeated every- | either on the high seas or in British waters. 


All these figures are 


more im- | 


where, and Trebinje is besieged. The garrison have sallied ou, 
buthave been driven in with slaughter,samd -the place may 

in whieh case all Turkey north .of the Biican will be in com, 
motion. ‘The Governor+€veneral of Bosnia,’ tlre Herzegovina, ang 
Montenegro has issued an atrocious order,sallowing all Moham. 
medans to seize suspected Christians, and‘erdering all who harbow 
rebels to be slaughtered, but the peasantry are only the more dete,. 
mined, and at last the people at Constantinople have recognised tha 
something is the matter. They have acknowledged that, “recent 
operations not having had the effect of terminating the ingurres. 
tion,” the Governor of Bosnia must send more troops, and regi. 
ments have been shipped to the Herzegovina by ‘sea. It woulg 
seem, from cloudy hints in the Viennese papers, that the Three 
Powers have decided to let the Herzegovinians be slaughtered 
down, and then demand that they and the Bosnians shall be made 
as independent as the Roumanians. What England and France 
think of the matter does not appear, and does not signify. 


Lord Granville has disclosed the secret of his delicate tactiand 
his conciliatory powers. He has discoursed this week at Dover on 
‘the power of music, and though he tells us that in his childhood 
the stern spirit of the age refused to allow him to ‘learn music,” 
he is plainly a person to whom harmony is more natural than dig. 
cord. The lightness of Lord Granville’s touch is very enviable, 
Ife ingeniously pivoted his speech upon his official character of 
Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports. He was unable, he confessed, 
to tell the people of Dover what their first Lord Warden, Hoga, 
had thought about music, but Henry VIIL, in his princely days, 
had fostered the art so generously, that England in that time was 
far in advance of any other European nation, except Italy, asa 
musicalcountry. Against Mr. Pitt’s indifference to ‘sweet strains” 
might be set the Duke of Wellington’s patronage, “ either froma 
love of science, or from his stern sense of duty, of the only insti- 
| tution which then encouraged musical studies.” But Lord Gran. 
ville was able to cite a more interesting example of devotion to 
| iusic than Horsa, Bluff Hal, or the Great Duke. ‘‘ From personal 
| and pleasurable experience,” he could affirm ‘“ that Mr. Gladstone 
| had one of the finest musical voices he had ever heard.” Itis 
pleasant to be informed that Mr. Gladstone ‘ continues to singto 
| this day.” Neither exclusion from office nor his dismal polemical 
| adventures have weakened his vocal organs. 





The O’Connell Centenary ended in a sharp encounter between 
| the High Catholics and pure Repealers, of whom the Lord Mayor 
| has made himself the spokesman, and the Home-rulers, backed 
| by the popular Nationalism, which concerns itself little about 
| Constitutional forms, As we said last week, the former party 
; were triumphant in making the arrangements, but the latter had 
| their revenge at the Lord Mayor's banquet on Friday, when the 
| audience refused to listen to Sir C. Gavan Duffy, whom person- 
j ally, it seems, they did not recognise, and who was selected to re- 
| spond for ‘‘the Legislative Independence of Ireland.” There were 
| loud cries for Mr. Butt, for the Home-rulers were indignant at 
{the apparent slight put upon their leader; and after the Lord 
| Mayor, the Bishop of Nantes, and others had vainly tried to 
| speak, Mr. Butt got up to ask a hearing for Sir C. Duffy. His 
‘intention was misapprehended by the Lord Mayor, who lost his 
| temper, and finally walked off in dudgeon, leaving Mr. Butt on 
| his legs, to have his conciliatory speech, however, brought quickly 
|to an end by the turning-down of the gas. On the following 
|day the Home-rulers attempted an open-air demonstration of 
| their own, which was spoilt by the rain. ‘The squabble of Friday 
‘has during the week been the subject of explanations .and re- 
| criminations, which probably have increased the bitterness of 
| the original feud. But there are not two opinions as to the Lord 
| Mayor’s taste and discretion. 





| In the month of May, 1873, a Spanish coastguard cruiser seized 
la Spanish vessel, the ‘Sol,’ off Europa point. The ‘Sol’ had 
cleared from Gibraltar with a mixed cargo, partly owned by 
Englishmen, but, it is asserted, also, with contraband tobacco on 
board. Taken in by her captors to Algeciras, she was condemned by 
the revenue court and all her cargo, contraband and non-contra- 
band, was, according to Spanish law, confiscated. The British 
owners of the cargo have claimed compensation, but Lord Derby 
| declines to support the demand. He maintains that English mer- 
| chants who trust their goods to a Spanish ship in Spanish waters 
| must take the risks of Spanish law, which, however, he hints, is 
| an unjust law. On the other hand, the owners of the cargo con- 
tend that the ‘Sol’ was not taken in Spanish waters at all, but 
We hope Lord Derby 
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has gatisfied himself that the capture was not made in British | mined verdict for the innkeeper, but against the Great Western 
‘waters ; if on the high seas, the right of a Spanish revenue-cruiser | Railway Company, which was not a party to the action at all. 
to seize a suspected vessel under the Spanish flag cannot be denied. Retiring under judicial correction and popular derision, they 
The wrong that is done to Spain by the smuggling trade which is | returned to say that their verdict was in favour of the defendant, 
carried on, and to some extent encouraged, under the guns of Gib- | giving her £100 damages against the Company. Being again 
raltar may be admitted, but our clear duty is to put down that instructed to remember that the issue to be tried was not between 
contraband traffic ourselves, and to warn Spain sternly that we the lady and the Company, but between the lady and the hotel- 
will not :olerate open breaches of internationallaw. Thetyranny keeper, they withdrew for a third time in a condition of hopeless 
of weakness may be abused, and Spain is inclined to presume upon muddle, and came back with a verdict which the Judge was 
the pity that her misfortunes move. obliged to receive, though he declared that he did not approve 
z nes | of it, giving the plaintiff £17. This was a great deal too little, if 
Lord Oranmore and Browne seems desirous of obtaining in the the liability of the defendant were admitted, and too much if it 
Lords the reputation Mr. Whalley has achieved in the Commons. | were denied; but the jury could not get out of their heads the 
The Weekly Register recently stated that Cardinal Manning had | notion that the Company ought, somehow, to be made to pay £100 
gone to a garden party at Chiswick, had been presented to the | of the claim. 








Prince of Wales, had by him been presented to the Queen, and | 


had remained in the royal circle on a footing only accorded to 
the very highest personages. This the Weekly Register thought a 
concession of the Cardinal’s claims to precedence, and Lord 
Oranmore asked the Duke of Richmond if the account were 


correct. The Duke told him it was not, except so far as that the 


Cardinal had attended the party, where, as it happened, he | 


was not presented either to the Prince or the Queen. The 
Constitution, therefore, survives, as it would have done had 
the story been ail true. What in the world does it signify, except 
as a question of manners, whether Dr. Manning is received at 
Court in his English or his foreign rank,—as an eminent dissent- 
ing minister, as he is here ; or asa Prince, as he is on the Conti- 
nent? The preposterous interest taken in the question is the 
result not of religious feeling, but of a very unworthy fear. 


The trials of the new Scott-Moncrieff tramway-car at Glasgow 


Another great step has been taken towards the preservation of 
| Epping Forest. The Corporation of the City, who have already 
performed the service of proving by their Chancery suit the 
illegality of 2,000 acres of inclosures, have given in detail their 
view of the future of the Forest. They propose that all illegal 
| inclosures not covered with houses, or forming part of pleasure- 
grounds of moderate extent used with houses, shall be restored 
to the Forest. The area thus obtained for public recreation 
|will be about 5,000 acres. Over this district it is pro- 
posed that those rights of common of pasture which have 
been of such essential use in preserving the Forest should 
| still be exercised, while other rights, such as those of topping 
| and lopping trees, shall be acquired by the future managing body 
| of the Forest upon fair terms. The natural features of the Forest 
| it is desired strictly to preserve, so that London may have a real 
| forest, and not a mere park. The money required will be raised 


¢his week seem to have shown results of some importance. The in the first instance by perfecting the title of the holders of 
ear, which is impelled by compressed air, is rather larger and | building inclosures in the Forest, upon payment of a rent fixed 
heavier than an ordinary tramway-car, and can be driven at ten with reference to the actual value of the land when inclosed. 
miles an hour, but its usuai speed in towns is to be only six. At Any deficiency the Corporation are willing to make up out of the 


this rate the car can be taken up and down the steepest gradients 
overcome by the usual tramway-cars, makes no noise, and costs 
for motive-power only 1}d. a mile, against 7d. per mile when 
drawn by horses, a saving which will soon give those who use it 
a monopoly of the traffic. The invention, if really as cheap as is 
alleged, will be most useful for cross country railways, and ought 
before long to be applied to all threshing-machines and other 
heavy engines which now frighten the horses on country roads, 


while it excites a hope that at some future date we may yet be | 


able to dispense with horses as beasts of draught. The animals 
have one permanent disadvantage in any contest with machinery, 
—they eat when they are not at work. 


The Sabbatarians have contrived to alter the law in a non- 
‘Sabbatarian direction. Their prosecution of the Brighton 
Aquarium Company threatened so many other Companies, that 
the Home Secretary was obliged to bring in a Bill enabling him- 
self to remit all penalties. As it was impossible in the present 
state of opinion to repeal the old Act without bringing in another, 
which would have excited furious discussion, and perhaps re- 
vealed the discreditable hypocrisy of the House of Commons on 
all such subjects, this was the easiest compromise to adopt, 
though Mr. Lowe and Sir H. James are, of course, right in say- 
ing that it would be more logical to repeal the forgotten Act 
which Mr, Terry unearthed. Mr. Cross should, however, have been 
firm in his original resolution to prevent prosecutions not ordered 
by the Attorney-General. As it is, the fanatics can still institute 
endless suits, and if the Judges are not unusually firm, may weary 
the Companies out with costs. There is always money in England 
when the object is to restrict religious liberty by a fight before 
the Courts. 


The habit of looking at a Corporation of any sort as 
@ pirate, or ‘‘enemy of the human race,” which distinguishes 
British juries, was ludicrously shown at the Gloucester Assizes on 
Tuesday. The proprietors of the King’s Arm Hotel at Oxford 
sued a lady who had suffered in the Shipton accident, and who 
had been afterwards cared for in the hotel, for a sumr of £117. 
It was contended for the defence that the Great Western Railway 
Company, and not the sufferer, was liable to the hotel-keeper, 


because a doctor, professing to be authorised by the Company, | 
had ordered that everything which was required in each case 


should be done for the injured persons. The Company, however, 


refused to pay the hotel bills, and the hotel-keeper then bronght | 


this action. The jury, however, declined to attend to the 
careful directions of the judge, who had defined the legal liabilities 


of the case very elaborately. ‘They came into Court with a deter- | 


| City of London grain duty. As the natural result of all they 

have done and propose to do, the Corporation ask that, subject 
‘to general control by a nomince of the Crown, they should be 
entrusted with the care and management of the Forest. 


| > LI ere . P 
| The Wesleyan Conference has held its annual meeting this 


| year at Sheflield, and has discussed among others two subjects of 
| general importance. A considerable body of English Methodists, 
and especially those of the great towns, and a majority of Irish 
Methodists, are anxious for lay representation in the governing 
bodies. The English Conference, however, will only grant 
| Committees of Inquiry, which are not intended, as we have 
| shown elsewhere, to make any concession that can be avoided ; 
| and as to Ireland, we entreat their brethren not to be precipitate. 
|'The Irish apparently wish their mixed Conference to be a true 
| legislature, with no Legal Ilundred or other Upper House of 
Clerics above them. A certain number of Methodist Ministers 
also wish for leave to express their dislike of Establishinents, that 
is, in their language, to exercise their rights as citizens, and on this 
subject the Conference has given way. Provided the minister 
| carefully avoids ‘ divisive” politics in Church courts, gatherings, 
| or services, it kindly ‘declines to interfere with the action of 
‘any minister in the conscientious discharge of his duty as a 


Christian citizen.” 
} 


| 
} 





The Bank-rate for discount was on Thursday reduced to 2 per 
cent. 

The Icelanders are appealing for English help, and appear to 
deserve it. ‘They are excellent people, always struggling with 
their climate, and they have been this year overwhelmed with 
misfortunes. On Easter Monday a terrific eruption of a voleano 
in Dyngjiiffgoll covered a whole district with ashes from one to 
eight inches thick, and destroyed all grass for the cattle, and more 
recently the northern crater of the same group has been pouring 
out molten lava. The Icelanders unaffected by the visitation can 
do but little, the Danish Government apparently will do nothing, 
and unless fodder is sent from England all the cattle will perish. 
It should be sent, and sent at once. We rather wonder that 
some Colony like New Zealand, which needs industrious 
labourers, does not send an agent to Iceland, and see 
if it would not be possible to tempt away the entire popu- 
lation, to be settled all together in a separate district. ‘The 
| American agents failed, but they seemed to think Icelanders could 
live anywhere, and offered them homes in Alaska, or some such 
| hopeless region. The Northerners can be happy at home, but 
| when the quit home they thirst for the South. 


Consols were at the latest date 95 to 95}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


a 
THE O’°CONNELL CENTENARY. 


HE Fates, as usual, have been unkind to Ireland about this 
Centenary. It was to have been such a grand celebra- 

tion, and it came to so very little. Its managers had been in- 
spired with a great, not to say a grandiose idea, which, had the 
Fates and the national temperament been propitious, might 
have been worked out with a certain splendour, namely, to 
seize on the hundredth anniversary of the birthday of the one 
Trish hero who was successful—Ireland has had many heroes, 
but they have all been illustrious in misfortune—in order to 
hold a grand national ceremonial, to assert the place of Ireland 
among the nations, and to remind Europe and the world that 
Ireland is. There were many elements of hopefulness in the 
scheme. All Irish Catholics reverence O’Connell, and even the 
Protestants, though they will not praise him, are not altogether 
displeased to have such a name to quote, when men who agree 
with Mazzini in his definition of nationality ask what has Ireland 
contributed to the world. The leaders of Home-rule movements 
in Ireland have been as often Protestants as Catholics. There 
was reason to believe that the ceremonial would be national, 
and if national, why not world-wide ?—for let England boast her 
position as she may, England does not belong to the only cor- 
poration which claims to include mankind, the universal, all- 
embracing Church, Let England be proud of her colonies ; 
Ireland has bonds yet stronger to every country where men 
profess the Catholic faith. Cinderella of the nations, 
her pedigree is still unsmirched. Let the Lord Mayor of 
London boast that he has summoned the biggest Aldermen 
in the world to dine with him in the Guildhall. The Lord 
Mayor of Dublin can invite the Catholic prelates of earth, and 
be sure at least of courteous refusal. Had the plan been suc- 
cessfully carried out, and the leading prelates of the Catholic 
world attended to weep over and comfort their poor relation, 
and all Ireland assisted to honour O’Connell’s memory, and the 
world stood at gaze to see how great was still the vitality of 
the Irish nation, the spectacle would have been imposing 
enough to attract attention and it may be respect from the 
remainder of the Empire. At all events, it would have been 
“a great day for Ireland,” a day of gratification to her tearful 
pride and solace to her mourning dignity, a day about which 
songs might be sung, a day which could be quoted in Parlia- 
ment asa warning to a tyrannical majority,—and that would 
have been something gained out of a too monotonous life. 
Unhappily, as has so often happened in Ireland, the Fates 
were in an ironical mood. The majority of the prelates asked 
did not come, and the only effect of asking them was to annoy 
the Protestants and the Whigs whose adhesion was essential, 
while those who represented the Church from abroad knew no 
Trish, and talked so lengthily in outlandish tongues that the audi- 
ence got bored to frenzy, and would not put up with any more 
of it. At the grand banquet of Friday, which was to have 
been the culminating scene of the ceremonial, the diners hardly 
listened to the Bishop of Nantes, though he represented France, 
the old friend and betrayer of Ireland, and shouted down Prince 
Radzivil, perhaps the most influential lay Catholic in the 
German Empire. The dignity of internationality was quite 
forgotten, and we fear the comment of many among the foreign 
visitors must have been that Cinderella had lost, with her 
gowns, some of her manners in the kitchen. Then the 
selected occasion for display turned out a wrong selection. 
The secret of O’Connell’s power in Ireland, apart from his per- 
sonal gifts, was that he, of all men, represented the double 
emotion which, ever since the Reformation, has swayed the 
majority there, the pride of creed and the pride of nationality. 
He was a devoted Catholic and a devoted Irishman. Whether 
he was as sincere an advocate of Independence as of Emanci- 
pation may be doubted, even by those who believe in him, for 
O'Connell was not by nature a Republican, and he had French 
proclivities; but to Irishmen his fidelity to both their causes 
seems undeniable, and they hail him as at once the Liberator 
and the Patriot. That he was unsuccessful in one effort and 
successful in the other makes no difference; he made both 
efforts, and in both he might, had Irishmen been other than 
they were, have been triumphant. Ultramontane and Home- 
ruler, Priest and Nationalist, Cardinal Cullen and Mr. Butt 
could unite in laudation of the man who pleaded in the 
same breath the right of secession in politics and the 
criminality of secession in religion. The Fates, however, were 
adverse, and the double character of O’Connell, instead of 


uniting all Irishmen, only increased the depth of the 
which now once more divides the majority. The Catholigy 
sought to suppress his character as Secessionist, the Nationalist, 
were jealous of the boasts of his Catholicity. Each party wanteg 
to appropriate him entire, and each as it saw the other’s eff 
pulled harder the other way. The Fenian Martyrs were laudej 
in opposition to Catholic Prelates. Mr. Butt was shouted for 
when the Lord Mayor wanted Prince Radzivil. There was ap 
amnesty procession to rival the procession to the grave, ang 
black banners, flaunted in pity for the Martyrs, oddly 
chequered the display of gilt flags waved in triumph and 
gratulation. The grand banquet which should have been the 
occasion for displaying the eloquence, and the unity, and the 
long memory of Ireland ended in a violent party row, termi. 
nated only by the retreat of the Lord Mayor and the extinction 
of the gas. The division of feeling was too great alike for 
decorum and for enjoyment. The people who in all Europe most 
admire eloquence would let no orator speak ; the most hospitable 
of mankind groaned down their invited guests ; and the only seng- 
tive men in the United Kingdom risked becoming ridiculous rather 
than support an order they disapproved. A great idea, well con. 
ceived and boldly executed, ended in a great fiasco. Even in 
minute details, the irony of the Fates was manifest. Ireland hap- 
pens to have recently had a Lord Chancellor who was also a 
Catholic and a friend of O'Connell, and Lord O’Hagan was 
therefore asked to pronounce the Liberator’s eulogy; but 
a domestic misfortune intervened, and the eulogy left u- 
spoken was only published in the Zimes as the oration which, 
had circumstances favoured, would have been delivered, 
That characteristic Hibernicism was an accidental, but terrible 
blow for the Catholics; and as for the Nationalists, the 
weather, from the days of the Armada always Protestant and 
English, once more put out its strength. No sooner were the 
National crowd and the National orators and the National 
speeches all ready to go off, than a torrent of rain—rain sueh 
as only Dublin and the tropics know—drove all in silence and 
soaking shivering to their homes. Nothing that could be 
unkind was kind to either side, and Cinderella, once more 
disenchanted, once more wept. 

Holding Ultramontanes and Home-rulers alike in low esteem 
—the former, for trusting so much to earthly means to wina 
prize which, if they are right, no material feebleness can 
forfeit ; the latter, for their failure to see that the result they 
seek can be attained only through independence; and doubting 
the grandeur of O’Connell, whose great capacities seem to us 
tainted by an inherent vulgarity, and who is the representative 
man of the lower and not the higher Irish nature, which latter 
was far better typified in Sarsfield—we yet regret that am 
effort which interested a nation should have been thus foiled. 
Disappointment of this kind does not bafile, it only embitters, 
The failure will not alter Ireland; it will only deepen the 
prejudice of England. The long quarrel will never end till 
the disputants understand one another, and Britain will 
never understand Ireland till the latter has done something, 
done something considerable, done something as Ireland by 
itself. An O’Connell Centenary is not something considerable, 
but still it is something distinctive, something Ireland should 
have managed thoroughly well, and the failure to manage 
it raises in all minds in this island that impression of in- 
competency which, justified to the full by the history of Irish- 
men at home, is shown to be so false by their history abroad. 
We forget what Englishman it was who said that the greatest 
misfortune for England in her dealings with Ireland was that 
no Irish rebellion tad ever been so nearly successful as to call 
forth her whole power for its repression, and therefore 
arouse her foible of honouring success, but he was in @ 
rough way right, as the history of Scotland shows. If Ireland 
were often successful, if she often achieved the end on which 
she had set her mind, were it only to celebrate in grand 
or in melancholy style a great or a sorrowful anniversary, 
no bizarrerte in that end, no inconvenience consequent on its 
attainment, no danger to be apprehended from it would blind 
England to the qualities of her opponents. It is not because 
her servants mutiny that she will not comprehend their wishes, 
but because in that mutinous rush upstairs they always 
stumble, and sit swearing and rueful, but rather ridiculous, 
among the broken china. It is want of respect which such 
scenes as that of Friday se’nnight engender, and Englishmen 
are too Philistine, and for that matter too bigoted, to try to 
understand what they have not respected first. They concede 
sense to but one set of savages in the world—the Maoris—for 
it costs English lives to take a Maori stockade. Nor is it a 
trifling reason for regret, though it is an inferior one to this, 
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that a whole people should have been annoyed and fretted and 
humiliated by a failure to accomplish an object which, whether 
we approve it or not, was very near to its impulsive heart. 
The Irish wanted to be obvious for one day, to seem as bright 
and eloquent and charming as they are, and the party ended, 
like a party in a shebeen, in a personal row; and the banquet 
like a noisy meeting in a town hall in turned-out gas. There 
js no one-legged race, and in Ireland as everywhere else glad 
friends are the pleasantest friends, and self-satisfied subjects the 
subjects who find it easiest to obey. We wish to the Irish as a 
nation more of the happy, satisfying self-conceit which 
Scotchmen would scold us for ascribing to them, did it not 
make the nation, happily for Britain and themselves, so imper- 
yious to satire ; and it is not on endless minute failures, unceasing 
little mortifications, and perennial petty humiliations that self- 
conceit is fed. The English—and there are some—who rejoice 
because a banquet in honour of O’Connell ended in a Lord 
Mayor’s flight, and a party row, and the gas turned down to 
avoid a shindy, are as silly as they are aggravating to Irishmen, 
A landlord might as well rejoice that a discontented tenant 
had a bad harvest. No matter for the crop, let it be full, 
if you want a contented farmer. We do not care much to 
do honour to O'Connell, hard as some of his successors try to 
make us all regret him, as one regrets the drum within hearing 
of the railway whistle; but if Ireland does—and Catholic 
Ireland justly does—we think England unwise as well as unkind 
to laugh, because, with the usual unluckiness of Irish fate, 
Irishmen hurried up to honour O’Connell, till in their haste 
the universal obeisance which was to have been so impressive 
was spoiled by all their heads knocking together. 


——— 





THE LEADER OF OPPOSITION. 


N the formal debate on the second reading of the Appro- 
I priation Bill, Lord Hartington for the first time assumed 
the functions as well as the place of Leader of Opposition. His 
speech was very much the best he has yet made. It was not 
weighted by that profound sense of the worthlessness of all 
human affairs which has hitherto been his most striking char- 
acteristic. The feeling was still there probably, but it was 
not allowed to come to the surface. There was force and 
neatness in much of his criticism, and some, at all events, of 
his points were so well planted that Mr. Disraeli paid him the 
compliment of leaving them unnoticed. The part borne by 
Mr. Lowe in shaping the new Labour Laws; the purely 
permissive character of the Artizans Dwellings Bill; the 
appeal which Mr. Stansfeld made to the Opposition not 
to debate the Public Health Bill clause by clause; the 
weskness of a Friendly Societies Bill from which was left out 
“everything objected to by anybody, even by the representa- 
tives of the Societies which were admittedly conducted on 
unsound principles ;” the conflict between the Prime Minister's 
and the Lord Chancellor’s statements as to the Judicature 
Bill; the extent of the changes effected by the Government in 
the Agricultural Holdings Bill during its passage through the 
Commons; the disappearance from the Local Authorities Bill 
of the only provision which gave it importance; the scanty 
allowance of time given to the Estimates,—all these weak 
places in the Ministerial case were touched in a strain which, 
though it never rose to satire or eloquence, was not wanting 
in a certain civil contempt that was in its way almost as 
effective as either. In his analysis of Mr. Disraeli’s mar- 
vellous statements about the Unseaworthy Ships Bill, 
Lord Hartington was not only happy, but happy with 
a certain touch of originality. By the very audacity of 
his disregard of facts, the Prime Minister has secured 
for himself the convenient reputation of a man who is not to 
be held to mere chronological or historical accuracies. The 
more recklessly imaginative his statements are the better 
pleased the House of Commons is with them. 
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consequence, imperative on Lord Hartington to make it. But the 
circumstances which gave rise to this necessity have, in a 
great measur#; been of Lord Hartington’s own creation; and 
though we admit that he has done well what he was obliged 
to do, well oj ill, we are very far from being as sure that he 
has done equplly wellin bringing the obligation on himself. 
No doubt Lofjl Hartington’s acceptance of the obligation was 
creditable alike to his courage and to his sense of duty. It is 
not a light thing to touch Mr. Disraeli’s shield unsustained by 
the excitement of debate ; and gross as the mismanagement of 
public business by the Government has been, Lord Hartington 
may fairly have felt nervous when Mr. Disraeli rose to reply. 
It is well, however, to remember that if Lord Hartington had 
spoken a little oftener, and in a somewhat different tone, 
during the Session, he might have been excused his 
formal review of it. Criticism is one of the duties of a 
leader of Opposition, but it is very far from being the only 
duty, and there has apparently been a disposition on Lord 
Hartington’s part to forget this. It is not at all wonderful 
that he should have shown such a tendency ; indeed, it was 
naturally to be expected, both from his character and from his 
position. Lord Hartington is by nature indolent, indolent in 
the sense that a man born to great place and great wealth, and 
not animated by any keen personal ambition, almost always is 
indolent. Now, criticism is the natural employment of such a 
man. It is much easier work than providing materials for the 
criticism of others, and in dull times it will seem to many to 
be the only work that is worth doing. The Conservatives have 
got the opportunity they have so long wanted ; let us sit still, 
and see what use they will make of it. This is a very proper 
attitude for a Liberal politician who holds himself a little 
aloof from the strife of parties, and claims to watch 
the battle with something of the coolness of an out- 
sider. But it is not a proper attitude for a leader 
of Opposition ; at least, it can only be his proper attitude for a 
very short period after the new Government have taken office. 
It is doing Lord Hartington no injustice to say that he has 
hitherto shown an undue fondness for this attitude. He has 
been a fair critic, a candid critic, a generous critic, at times 
even a severe critic, but he has almost always been a critic, 
and nothing more. Now a party cannot live by criticism 
alone. There is harder work to be done than noting with a 
smile or a sneer the blunders of which your triumphant 
adversaries can be guilty. Of course, there is room for this 
also, for nothing is more cheering to an Opposition which has 
hardly recovered from the shock of defeat than the dis- 
covery that their conquerors are but ordinary mortals, 
and are sure, when left to themselves, to behave them- 
selyes as ordinary mortals do. But a leader of Opposi- 
tion must do more than simply make this fact clear, and 
leave his followers to point the moral. A General who has to 
train young soldiers will not content himself with enumerating 
at the end of a campaign the mistakes which the commander 
opposed to him has made during the course of it. He will 
accustom his troops to face the enemy, and in order to do this 
he will be always ready to lead them out to battle, even when 
he is perfectly well assured that he will have in the end to go 
back to his camp. He finds the gain of this strategy in the 
more accurate appreciation of danger which comes of nearer 
acquaintance with it, in the exhaustion which the sense of 
constant liability to attack brings in the end, even to an army 
which is conscious of its own superiority, and in the stricter 
discipline to which troops can be subjected when they are 
perpetually in the presence of the enemy. During the 
past Session Lord Hartington has a little forgotten this. 
The Opposition has not learned to look to him as a matter of 
course as often as there is any fighting to be done, When a 
Government measure has been plainly faulty or incomplete, 
there has first been a debate whether it shall be opposed, and 


Mr. Disraeli | then a debate who shall oppose it; or rather—for “debate” is 


tied down to a plain, unvarnished narrative would be like a | far too strenuous a word to represent the mode in which the 
burlesque actor forbidden to add anything to his part. Lord | Liberal party now arrive at conclusions affecting conduct— 
Hartington took the line of regarding Mr. Disraeli in the light | there has been a certain languid speculation whether the 


of a responsible statesman. 


He applied to his speech at the chapter of accidents has a division in store, and to whom it 


Mansion House the tests to which the words of responsible states- | will fall to make that division as little disgraceful as the 


men are usually subjected, and the incongruous result obtained | present condition of the party will allow. 


This is not the way 


from the process was, in its way, exceedingly amusing. Alto- | in which an Opposition is trained to win in the future the vie- 


gether, the speech was calculated to raise Lord Hartington in 
the estimation of his followers, and to give them confidence 


tories which are denied it in the present. 
It is true, that in estimating Lord Hartington’s leadership, 


that when the fortunes of the Opposition hinge upon a single | great allowance has to be made for the distracted state of his 


debate, its leader will not be found wanting. 


forces. What is the use, it may be asked, of giving the signal 


Considering all the circumstances of the Session, it was | of battle to soldiers who pay no attention to it; of resisting 
highly expedient that such a speech should be made, and, by | measures which are certain to pass if the Government care 
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enough about them to push them through; of sending out dis- | Anybody can be swindled by anybody else who is prepared to 
regarded Whips, and provoking divisions which only reveal the commit crime, while his victim thinks that crime, actuat 
impotence of the challenge? The answer is, that it is only the breach of law, is just the point at which he will stop short, 
fighting leader that gathers round him fighting followers. The | All the ingenuity of the most ingenious minds, aided by all the 
Liberal party of the future must be built up by slow and pain- | power of the greatest States, has been exerted to put a stop to 
ful steps, and the duty which specially falls on Lord Harting- | coining and counterfeiting bank-notes, but neither crime can be 
ton is to take care that the first of these steps be taken wisely | said to have been extinguished yet. The Masters of the Mint 
and firmly. The history of the Session has made this duty | and the Governors of the Bank of England are not fools because 


additionally important. The prestige of the Government has 
been strangely and signally damaged. The Cabinet which 
was to prove so complete a contrast in business faculty to 
its predecessor, has been a business failure. Of the two 
claims which it professed to make on the confidence of the 
country, determination not to introduce any great measures, 
and ability to carry small measures, it can now only put for- 
ward the latter. This is in itself a very great gain for the 
Opposition. It is a gain which has come to it without act 
or merit of its own, but it effects none the less a substantial 
improvement in its position. It is plain that under Mr. Dis- 
raeli’s guidance the Conservative majority cannot count on 
making an effective use of its own strength. No one can say 
with any assurance that a sufficiently prolonged resistance 
may not lead to a Bill being withdrawn or completely recast, 
even though the Prime Minister has pledged himself to pass 
it, and declared that to make it worth passing it must undergo 
no essential alteration. It will not be enough for the leader of 
Opposition to enumerate in August, 1876, the long list of mea- 
sures whose place in the Order-book knows them no more, or which 
have been so changed between the second and third readings 
that the Government draftsman can ao longer recognise the 
work of his own hands, Lord Hartington should be able to 
say more than this. He should be able to point to mischievous 
Bills which haye had to be abandoned because the Opposition 
had resolved to leave nothing undone that could defeat them, 
as well as to Bills which have gained all that makes them 
valuable from Opposition criticism. In this way that reputa- 
tion for practical ability which goes for so much in England 
will, by degrees, return to the Liberal party, and the consti- 
tuencies will once more be led to ask themselves whether the 
party which virtually controls legislation is not the party that 
can best initiate it. 





THE FLIGHT OF ALEXANDER COLLIE. 
W* should say, on the whole, that most of the Bank 


Directors, Bank Managers, and bill discounters who 
have suffered through Messrs, Collie’s failure are very glad 
in their hearts that Mr. Alexander Collie has run away. 
They want to catch him, no doubt, and would be pleased to 
discover where he is, and not be sorry to find that, with the 
usual half-wisdom of such men, he had gone to the Southern 
States, where, though as a blockade-runner he might find 
friends, still as a blockade-runner every official would be eager 
to deliver him up to English justice; but still they would 
rather catch him now, than have kept him all the while. His 
flight, whatever it really means, will certainly be taken by the 
public to mean this,—that he thought himself in danger from 
the law, and that must be a consolation to all who cashed his 
bills for him, whether with their own money or that of other 
people. It is very unpleasant to be “done,” particularly in 
the City, where the object of life is reputation, first, for 
solyency, then for knowingness, and then for character, but it 
is much more endurable to be robbed. The wisest of merchants 
may be garotted, or plundered by burglars, or have his name 
forged, and will not suffer in credit, but if he is “done” 
out of his money his reputation becomes diminished, and 
men try to put harder bargains on him. ‘The public 
idea, sound or shallow, is that Alexander Collie in forfeiting 
his bail has confessed himself to have broken the law, and 
everybody whom he deprived of money holds his head half an 
inch higher in consequence. The lender was bound to use all 
reasonable precaution, and he did use it; but it would not 
have been a reasonable precaution to suspect the head of a 
great house, in a great way of business, and trusted by great 
firms, of intentionally breaking the law. He might as well 
have suspected him of forgery, and could no more be said to 
have been “taken in” than a man whose watch is snatched away 
by a pickpocket can be said to have been “taken in.” That line 
of argument will be very consolatory to people who have had 
to stand very hard words from their employers, who think 
themselves discredited in their rivals’ eyes, and who are very 
doubiful whether they have, after all, been quite as awake as 
they should haye been, and it is not entirely unfounded. 


every now and then the police pounce on a gang of * coiners” 
or a knot of artists in false notes; and the discounters, directors, 
and managers who have lost by Alexander Collie are entitled to 
| the same considerate defence. What we fail to perceive is why 
Mr. A. Collie’s guilt, if he is guilty—we say nothing of the 
firm, for Mr, William Collie’s remaining is as much a presumption 
in his favour as his brother’s flight is a presumption against 
him—should bring any solace to the shareholders, depositors, 
| trustees, and other innocent persons who must ultimatel 
pay for it all. It seems to us that a presumption of Mr, 
Collie’s guilt makes matters a great deal worse for them, and 
reveals a new and unexpected danger to their property, a defect 
of organisation in the City of London through which any one 
not content to invest in Consols may sooner or later suffer, 
So long as it was possible to say that Smith had been in. 
discreet, or Brown sleepy, or Jones over-credulous, all was safe, 
for people who are discreet and wide-awake and _ sceptical 
about bills are to be had for money in London; but if the busi- 
ness capacity of the trio is to be once more conceded, that path 
of safety is stopped up. The blame, in fact, is transferred 
from individuals who may be easily changed to an organisation 
which it is extremely difficult to alter, but which evidently 
does not yield the protection it ought to afford. The system 
of the City does not, in fact, prevent shareholders, depositors, 
and trustees being deprived of a million or two in any year by 
any one with capacity and credit enough to make and to 
discount bills. 

Let us look at the facts fora moment. Messrs. Collie and 
Co. fail, and it is discovered that certain great banks and 
discounters, scattered all over the kingdom, hold at the moment 
of their failure a million and three-quarters or more of bills which 
the Collies ought to meet. That is, in less technical English, 
these banks and bill discounters have lent them, at one and 
the same time, that enormous sum of money. They have 
lent it, moreover, on no security except the borrower’s and the 
acceptor’s credit ; for, whether the theory of the plaintiffs is 
true, and A, Collie made false representations, or the theory 
of the defendants is true, and he made only pro formd repre- 
sentations, understood on both sides to be of no moment, it is 
still certain that the lenders had no security of the perfect 
kind. Nothing was deposited with them, and they had no 
lien on the goods supposed to be the bases of the bills other 
than any other creditors had. The moneys advanced were 
loans on credit, and not loans on mortgage. Now in loans of 
this kind, amount, though not everything, is very much, and it 
is at this point that the system appears to be first of all de- 
ficient. Can anybody believe that if the Banks and great 
bill discounters of London had been a corporate body, they 
would have allowed one firm to have paper out at one 
time to these enormous amounts without absolute proof 
of adequate business to justify such loans,—and_ proof, 
too, that this business was profitable. Mr. A. Collie 
; would have been compelled to show both that he did an 
| enormous trade, and that he had great resources,—show it as 
clearly and unmistakably as he would to a Company which 
| intended to purchase his business from him. And why, for 
| the purposes of Bill-discounting on the great scale, are the 
| Banks not a corporation,—why, that is, have they not the means 
| and the habit of ascertaining at an hour’s notice whether an im- 
| portant customer was or was not emitting a great quantity of 
paper? Suppose—to put the whole thing in its most definite 
and disagreeable form—a bank discounting, say, above 
£100,000 for A. Collie were to forward a memo. of 
that fact confidentially to all other banks. What harm 
would such an agreement do to trade, or to the 
public, or to anybody, the Banks especially included? “Oh!” 
| they will say, “we should miss business!”—and that brings us 
| directly to the root of all this discounting mischief. The 
| Directors and Managers and Discounters cannot bear to “miss 
business,” are under as strong a temptation to hire out the 
| immense sums attracted to their tills as any jobmaster to let 
= horses, or any large builder to lease out his houses. So 
strong is the temptation to earn a good dividend or a large 
| profit, that it produces competition for the right of lending, that 








|a great dealer who borrows on bills some millions a year is 3 
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reat customer, and that the sense of corporate interest among | still, as Wesley intended, all clerics, and within the region we 


the lenders disappears in the competition. The Lothbury and | have mentioned the Legal Hundyed is Conference, and as 
Pimlico does not want the Marylebone and Yorkshire to know | al solute as a Catholic Council is, or as Convocation would 
that it is doing all that nice business, lest some of it should be | like to be. It has the sole Legislative power.—can, for in- 
drawn away, and consequently does not learn in return that stance, settle what is and is not Wesleyan heresy; can and 
the nice business is being done in a dozen places at once. It does regulate services, as, for example, in the Hymn-book 
seems to us that, discounting being the very essence of com- controversy ; can rearrange all ecclesiastical methods,—for ex- 
merce, shareholders and depositors can never be safe against ample, it can, as was stated at this meeting, maintain or abolish 
this danger until competition is a little slackened, enough class-meetings, the most distinctive feature of Wesleyan dis- 
slackened, at all events, to permit the great lenders to inter- ciplinse—and can and does keep to itself the whole of the 
change information at will. It is vain to say the great commercial range of functions known to English Churchmen as those of 
men would not like such a system. Let them dislike it, then. Episcopal Courts and of the Court of Arches. The laity, 
They must have the money, and have no more right to quarrel | though invested with certain rights in the District Meetings— 
with a tacit condition of this kind than mortgagors have to be | rights confined, however, to strictly secular business—have 
affronted b@cause their creditors register the mortgages. On fretted under this clerical centralisation, and some years ago it 
the other hand, the security to the great lenders from the | was modified, by the creation of a Financial Committee ; but 
adoption of such a system is obvious. Nobody could plunge they now desire to go further, and claim representatives within 
them all deeply or even seriously without at once provoking | the all-powerful Conference itself. So strong apparently is the 
inquiries which would lead, if anything suspicious transpired,| movement, though little has been said about it outside the 

Connexion, that Conference is not prepared to give the demand 


to a rapid contraction of his accommodation. 
The other improvement required is greater stringency in the | a flat denial, but the annoyance of the clerical order is manifested 
law about acceptances. Why should acceptances for commission | at every step in the debate with almost comical naiveté. They 
be allowed, unless the fact is stated on the face of them, any | must give up something, and the great object is to see how 
more than any other form of commercial deception? The | little, and at what long distance of time. 
great lenders say, very justly, * We did not lend on Mr. A. Collie’s| The principal speakers at the meeting obviously thought the 
credit alone, but on his credit and that of a great number of | laity quite unreasonably hard in asking for any power at all, and 
respectable firms with which he did, or appeared to do,/|as for granting them any ecclesiastical power, they start back in 
business.’ Well, but why should any one of them be} horror from the mere thought. Why, “laymen” might try 
allowed falsely to appear to do business; or rather, | “ Ministers.” The English Bishops use a phrase among them- 
why should John Smith be allowed to state, “I owe A. | selves, we are told, when greatly offended by any very liberal 
Collie £1,000 ”—which is the meaning of the transaction | act, such as the admission of Dr. Vance Smith to the Sacrament 
—when the truth is, “I owe A. Collie nothing, but he has | with themselves, that “it may impair their sanctity ;” and the 
paid me £20 to say I owe him £1,000?” What interest have | Wesleyan Ministers in Conference have a phrase which is almost 
commercial men in allowing that particular form of falsehood | as mystically solemn, and quite as unintelligible. The intrusion 
to pass unpunished? That it is a dangerous form, they will | of the laity, they say, would * interfere with their ministerial 
admit, and what is the reason for toleration? What kind of | brotherhood.” What that precisely means they do not define, 
sound business would be stopped if John Smith were prevented | for though Mr. Hayden says the “ ministerial strength” con- 
from making that statement under penalties? It may be said} sists “in their oneness, and willingness to submit to one 
that the only effect of prohibition would be to lead to colour-| another,” still they would hardly deny that laymen are their 
able business dealings between the parties, but that argu-| brethren too, “in Christ” at all events, if they need that limi- 
ment ignores one effect of law,-—its iniluence on men| tation, and they could, if they chose, be willing to submit 
who. want to keep within it. It is not because swindlers| also to a mixed Conference. We shall not, we think, be 
or men of straw will accept bills for commission that the | uncharitable if we suggest that the Wesleyan Ministers, 
system is so dangerous, but because respectable men with| like the Catholic priesthood, prefer in matters of dis- 
something, though not enough, are beguiled into such a quick | cipline to be outside lay law,—would rather, for instance, 
way of selling air for solid cash. Changes in the law, how-| be tried on any charge brought before Conference, when 
ever, are of minor importance. The best guarantee for share- | acting as a Court, by men exclusively of their own profession. 
holders is the existence of such a corporate feeling among their The lay mind possibly might not have horror enough of scandal 
agents as shall act as an insurance against plunder, a guarantee | or heresy, or be zealous enough to keep up ministerial “ in- 
that no very great loss can occur from the doings of any single | fluence.” It is quite curious, considering who the Wesleyans 
business firm. If that insurance costs them a little * business”| are, to note the sort of instinctive recoil from lay audacity, 
—that is, in fact, a little of their dividend—ihey will be|and the arguments by which it is supported. Mr. Portrey 
amply repaid in additional security. pleaded that * his ordination vows only pledged him toa purely 
| ministerial conference,”"—which is much as if a Legitimist re- 
| fused to obey France because she had accepted liberal institutions, 
THE WESLEYAN ULTRAMONTANES. | Mr. Hayden suggested—we hope in a horror-struck whisper— 
that if lay representation were granted, * fewer Ministers might 
be permitted to attend Conference,” and » that would change 
their pastoral relations, for at present the Ministers were the 
pastors of their people.” Outsiders will hardly understand why 
a sheph rd should be less of a shepherd because he is kept at 
home, more especially in a denomination which allows no shep- 
herd to pass more than three years with his flock, but that is 
evidently their dullness. The Rev. Ebenezer Jenkins, apparently 
asort of Methodist Archdeacon Denison, held that laymen could 





HOSE Englishmen—and there are a good many of them—_ 
who detest Establishments because, as they think, they 

loster sacerdotalism, should study carefully the reports of the last | 
meeting of the Wesleyan Conference, held at Sheflield on Tuesday 
morning. There they will find that a body of Ministers serving 
a voluntary Church, receiving nothing from the State, and yearly 
becoming more inclined to erase Establishments as inexpedient 
methods of propagating truth, can show just as deep an anxiety 
for their own prerogative, and especially for their exemption from 
lay control, as any established clergy throughout the Protestant; not legally become a * constituent part of the Conference,” 
world. The Wesleyan Ministers are not, of course, as arrogant | and thought “the sooner the laity knew that the better,”—an 
as Catholic priests, because they do not assert, like them, that | utterance which, considering that there has been admittedly 
they have a monopoly of the means of grace; but they ave at no legal judgment on the point, and that the power of Con- 
least as stiffnecked as the Anglican clergy, and more so than ference is nod fully ascertained, is certainly as abrupt as 
the Presbyterian. They obviously believe that the * pastoral it is decisive. Even the moderate Ministers were resolute to 
office ” would be degraded if “laymen” should assume the! keep those unlucky laity in their places, and make them retain 
slightest control over the exercise of “ pastoral functions.” The a properly sheepish attitude before their pastors. The Rev. 
Wesleyans succeed better than any body of Christians within, T. B. Stephenson desired to formulise lay power, but “the 
the Empire in keeping their difficulties and their differences | powers of the Legal Hundred,” who are all clerics, * must be 
away from the public sight, but it has for some time been | preserved, and any finality must legally be with them,”—which, 
known that their laity had grown restless, as in 1796, 1835,| we take it, is exactly the assumption the laity want to alter. 
and 1858, under the organisation which confines all legislative The Rev. W. B. Pope held that some change must be made, 
power, the control of discipline, and the ultimate executive | and would support a Committee, but “shrank from the ree 
authority to Conference, which, though on certain subjects | sponsibility of admitting the laity into the governing body of 
it admits lay assessors, is throughout the wide region | the Conference.” The laymen, it was true, * disclaimed all de- 
covered by the words “ spiritual ” and “ecclesiastical ”| sire to interfere with the pastoral office, but they could have 
an exclusively clerical body. The Legal Hundred are | no guarantee for a quarter of a century hence that pastoral 
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questions would be kept inviolate,"—which, considering the | the repeal of the Corn Laws have given the meat supply the 
movement of the age, strikes one asa singularly sound opinion. | highest social importance. All but the lowest order of the 
Dr. Rigg thought he had discovered a modus vivend/ inan imi- | labouring class now eat meat habitually, and in large quanti. 
tation of the British Constitution, and proposed that the Legal ties; the “beans and bacon” which constituted Cobbett’s ideal 
Hundred should be the Second Chamber or House of Lords, | of what a stout Englishman’s fare ought to be have beep 
but even he, who was by comparison quite a Radical, “ stood | supplanted by beef and mutton; the artisan’s wife will no 
by the principles of 1797,”—when, be it observed, lay control longer be satisfied with “ waste pieces,” but must have the best 
was rejected. Dr. Osborn resisted any “ mixing” of | bits of the prime joints for her husband. Servants, too, insist 
the Conference with the laity, thinking perhaps of the| upon a scale of diet that would have amazed our fathers. Ip 
latter as water in the milk, and did not believe the Con-| ordinary middle-class households the consumption of animal 
nexion was prepared for a Second Chamber, and on the | food is probably from twice to three times as great as it was 
whole, would vote only for more discussion ; and of the entire | when the Queen came to the throne. Three meals a day, in 
Hundred, only the Rev. H. W. Holland advocated a mixed | which meat is the principal feature—breakfast, luncheon, and 
Conference, and even he was careful to say that the pastors | late dinner—are now habitual, even in families who live most 
would give up nothing. Almost all expressed an uneasy sus-| quietly and plainly. This custom has obtained a* powerful 
picion that if the laity got in they would not “keep faith | hold upon the English people, and it could not be materially 
honourably,” but would monopolise power,—which is quite | changed without extraordinary discomfort, or possibly without 
likely, though it has not happened in the Presbyterian | some injury to health. Yet what is to be done, if the price of 
Churches,—and the whole body with only three dissentients | meat continues to rise, as it has done steadily from year to year 
finally adopted the following delicious resolution :—* That the | within the last decade ? The butcher’s bill is already the most 
Committee, having carefully inquired into the subject confided | portentous item in the domestic budget. To what proportions 
to it by the Conference, is of opinion that the time is ap-| will it swell, if the demand for meat continues to increase at 
proaching when a comprehensive plan should be devised for| the rate that now seems to be taken for granted as normal, 
some direct and adequate representation of the laity in the| while the supply is not only not augmented, but in some direc- 
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transaction of the business of the Conference, in consistency | 
with the recognised principles of our economy and the provi- 
sions of the Poll Deed; but the difficulties which present 
themselves after much deliberation are so serious, that we 
recommend the ensuing Conference to appoint a large Com- 
mittee to further consider the whole subject, and that the 
Committee should also be empowered to take such counsel as 
it may judge expedient on the legal aspects of the case, and 
report to another Conference.” What could the most cantan- 
kerous lay Wesleyan ask for more? There is to be a Com- 
mittee of Inquiry—which is, by the way, to be a mixed com- 
mittee, and only to report after a Ministerial Committee has 
reported—and this Committee is to report next year; and then, 
if the lawyers are favourable, the next Conference will appoint 
another “large committee”—which must of necessity be 
clerical—to “‘ consider the whole subject ;” and when that has 
been done, the time now “approaching” will be arrived for 
framing “‘a comprehensive plan for the direct and adequate 
representation of the laity in the business of the Conference.” 
Conference, in fact, is about as decisive as a Tory Cabinet on 
a Shipping Bill, yet its collective decisiveness seems to have 
been too much for some of its ultra-members. They appar- 
ently took fright, and a “ rider” was inserted in the resolution— 
at least it reads like a “ rider”—providing that the “compre- 
hensive plan” should be in consistency with the “ principles 
of our economy,”—the first of which is clerical autocracy ; 
and with the “ provisions of the Poll Deed,” which all speakers 
alike agree to be opposed to the admission of the laity to 
Conference. The Conference, in fact, is in the grasp of an 
invisible power which compels it to go on, but it struggles and 
kicks all the while, quotes the * principles of our economy ” as 
Tories quote precedents, and finally appeals to the Poll Deed 
as Lord Eldon used to appeal to “our glorious Constitution.” | 
Indeed, were the English Connexion alone in the world, we | 
are by no means sure that the Conference might not win for | 
another generation at least, and that without the singularly | 
dangerous compromise suggested by Dr. Rigg; but alas! the | 
Ministers, like the English Tories, are not alone in the world. | 
There is an Irish Connexion, and Irish Methodists, aggravated | 
by the great position laymen have secured in the Episcopal | 
Church, demand lay representation in their Conference in 
accents which suggest mutiny; and there is a powerful 
Methodist Connexion in America, and in America Wesleyans 
have departed from the “ principles of our economy.” American 
Methodist laymen are admitted to Conference, and the world 
does not go to pieces, In Methodism. as in politics, the reflex 
influence of the United States and of Ireland, alas! is always 
solvent. | 











THE TORY GOVERNMENT AND THE PRICE OF MEAT. 
HE apprehensions of a deficient harvest may or may not | 
be realised in England, but the open grain markets of | 

the Old and New Worlds secure us against any real danger of dear 
bread for the winter. For a great proportion, however, of the | 
people of this country, cheap meat is now almost as indispensable | 
an element of comfortable living as cheap bread. Thirty | 
years ago it was not so, but the rapid rise of wages and the | 


general improvement in comfort that have taken place since | 


tions is positively restricted? A great number of middle-class 
people, as well as the artisans, who are now said to be such 
good customers of the butchers, cannot afford to spend any 
more money on meat than they do at present. 

It is rather surprising, therefore, that more attention is not 
bestowed on the causes that keep meat at a high price. Some 
of these we cannot hope to control, others may be trusted to 
work their own remedy; but we can, at all events, insist that 
no restriction of the supply shall be maintained for which im- 
perative reasons cannot be shown. This was the way in which 
the country obtained cheap bread. It insisted that the impor- 
tation of grain should be free, and refused to listen to any 
arguments founded upon the interest of home producers. 
But what if the principles of the Corn Laws are be- 
ing carried out by indirect means, for the benefit of the 
stock-breeders and grazing farmers of the United King- 
dom? The principle of Protection has been finally condemned 
in this country, and would find no supporters now-a-days, if 
the friends of the farmer were to put it forward nakedly, but it is 
easy to see how the practice of Protection may be indirectly 
enforced. Let us suppose, for instance, that the grain crops 
of Southern Russia or of the Western States of America were 
suddenly to be attacked by some insect pest as dangerous and 
ineradicable as the Colorado Beetle or the Phylloxera, would it 
not be quite possible to establish a system of examination for 
imported corn, the stringency of which would lay so heavy a 
burden of cost and risk upon the corn importers that the 
imports of foreign grain would be enormously diminished? Is 
it not further conceivable that the pressure of this system 
might be carried far beyond the practical necessities of security 
against external contagion? It is no doubt desirable to 
protect English agricultural interests against the dangers of 
foreign diseases, but it depends upon the Executive Govern- 
ment to pause at the point where safety has been reached, or 
to go far beyond it, and under the pretence of keeping out all 
infected imports that would compete with English pro- 
duce, to keep out a large proportion of all such im- 
ports. A Ministry in which the landed interest predominates, 
and which has especially good reasons for desiring to con- 
ciliate the farmers, is likely, to say the least, to view with 
complacency measures for excluding infection so stringent as 
to be really protective. Thus, we believe, Mr. Disraeli’s 


| Administration has worked the Contagious Diseases (Animals) 


Act, probably with perfect honesty of purpose, but with a 
strong bias towards the views of the agricultural interest. The 
restrictions on importation that have been decreed at the Privy 
Council Office are enforced without the slightest regard for the 
interests of the consumer of meat; some of them, it is alleged, 
are futile, and some of them unnecessary for their professed 


|purpose, the exclusion of murrains; and taken in the 


aggregate, they probably add two or three pence in the 
pound to the average price of beef and mutton, while if the 
importers keep their menace of importing no more, they may 
add sixpence or a shilling. This is surely a matter in 
which everybody in the country is interested. Mr. Disraeli 
abhors the suspicion of being “coerced,” but he is proud of 
being “assisted” onwards by public opinion. 

The grievance of an artificial increase in the price of meat 
due to regulations of which, whatever the ostensible object, the 
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effect is to keep foreign cattle out of the English markets, will 
be very seriously felt during the winter that is before us, 
if pressure be not brought to bear in time upon the 
Government. The opportunity of doing so was given 
on Saturday last to a deputation of foreign importers and 
dealers in cattle, which waited on the Duke of Richmond at 
the Privy-Council Office. The principal speaker was the 
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chairman of the Associated Foreign Importers, and the imme- | 


diate object of the demands made upon the Government was 
that “ foot-and-mouth-disease restrictions should be expunged 
from the existing regulations affecting the importation of 
foreign animals.” But the arguments which were brought 
forward by the deputation, and which the President of the 
Council promised “to lay before his colleagues,” go much 
further than this. The maintenance of the foot-and- 
mouth-disease restrictions is but a part of the policy for 
which the Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act furnishes the 
machinery. Yet it is so salient an instance of the use 
that may be made, for economical protection, of legis- 
lation intended merely to exclude disease, that it is well, 
perhaps, to have attention drawn, in the first place, to the 
working of the Privy Council regulations on this subject. The 
chairman of the Associated Foreign Importers affirms that, 
“ foot-and-mouth disease was prevalent among cattle bred in 
the United Kingdom some years before foreign animals were 
allowed to be imported; that restrictions on importation, 
although rigorously enforced for many years, had proved to be 
useless, and had considerably increased the price of meat ; that 
the disease was generally believed to be an epidemic, a passing 
evil,and beyond control ; and that the most eminent veterinary 
authorities were almost unanimously of opinion that the exist- 
ing regulations should be withdrawn.” These assertions raise 


some questions of fact as to which we have imperfect evidence, | 


and offer some opinions that are possibly open to dispute. But 
we do not see how the Privy-Council Office can escape the 
dilemma in which they are placed by the allegation, which 
the Duke of Richmond did not contradict, that * foreign ani- 
mals were subject at the place of landing to regulations which 
were not applied to home-bred animals exposed for sale in any 
market of the United Kingdom ; in the latter case the animals, 
suffering from disease only were required to be slaughtered 
while the remaining were allowed to go all over the country ; 
whereas in the case of foreign animals, if one animal of any 
class was even slightly affected, the whole of the cargo was 
ordered to be slaughtered, by which enormous loss was sus- 
tained by the importer.” For example, 2,250 foreign sheep 
have been slaughtered this week, because two of them were 
diseased ; whereas, if they had been Irish sheep, 2,248 would 
have been preserved alive, at a difference to the importer 
of 8s. a head. Either the regulations governing the 
treatment of English cattle among which the disease has 
appeared are dangerously lax, or those applied to foreign cattle 
are inexcusably severe. One infected beast in a cargo from 


Antwerp or Rotterdam dooms the whole importation to | 


slaughter at Deptford, but English cattle and foreign cattle 
that have been passed as sound at the port of entry are con- 
demned only by the head. The beasts actually infected are 
killed off, and the rest are allowed to be sold and driven to 
different parts of the country without hindrance. If the 
disease be so fatally contagious that it is necessary to destroy 


the whole of a cargo of live animals in which it may have | 


broken out at Deptford, the dismissal of an entire herd at some 
country market after the slaughter of one or two diseased 
animals must be a discreditable concession to the interest of 
British owners of stock. The difficulty is explained if we 
accept the statement of the chairman of Foreign Importers, 


that the foot-and-mouth disease is a mere epidemic, not con- | 


trolled by such restrictions as those of the Privy-Council 
regulations ; but then, why should those regulations be ap- 
plied to the foreign cattle trade only ? 

The answer is not to be evaded. The English stock-breeding 
and grazing interest would not submit to such regulations as those 
that are enforced at Deptford, for the sake of the doubtful dimi- 
nution in the ravages of the foot-and-mouth disease that is ex- 
pected from their application. But it is quite a different 


matter, in the eyes of the farmers and the farmers’ friends, to | 


impose such wholesome discipline on the importers of the 
foreign beasts that compete scandalously with the well-bred 
English herds. The Government is naturally slow to see any 
reason why there should be an equality of conditions between 
the English breeder of stock and his rival abroad. But public 
Opinion may quicken the Duke of Richmond’s comprehension, 


and “assist” him to the reform for which his soul is possibly 


| pining in secret, when it comes to appreciate the meaning of a 
member of the deputation to the Council Office on Saturday, 
who “pointed out that large numbers of foreign cattle had 
been prevented from coming into the United Kingdom in con- 
' sequence of the harassments imposed upon foreign stock, and 
contended that they were as free, if not freer, from disease than 
animals bred in the United Kingdom.” It must not be forgotten 
that we have already had some experience of the manner in which 
Tory Governments regard the claims of the public for a free 
meat-market when they are brought into competition with the 
interests of “the land.” In 1866, the panic excited by the 
invasion of the rinderpest, which we admit is a murrain so 
‘destructive that it ought to be excluded by every reasonable 
means, enabled Lord Derby’s Government to exclude from the 
English market the whole importation of live cattle from 
Holland, though half-a-dozen of the northern Dutch provinces 
were as free from the plague as Tipperary was. The Duke of 
Buckingham, who then occupied the high office that the 
' Duke of Richmond fills now, turned a deaf ear to the remon- 
| strances of the cattle importers, of the meat-consuming public, 
and of the Government of the Netherlands. THe was supported 
| by the Parliament of landlords, which a few months before, in 
spite of the conclusive arguments of Mr. Mill, had decided to 
compensate the farmers for their common trade-risks out of 
the public Exchequer. But this class-feeling is not nearly so 
strong as it was nine years ago, and the action of public 
opinion upon the Government is, we hope, more intelligent as 
well as more direct. 


* REPRESSION” IN THE HERZEGOVINA. 

T is quite impossible, we are aware, to interest Englishmen 
in the fate of the Herzegovina. It is true that the insur- 
rection is spreading, till the telegrams from Constantinople. 
which have been consistently false, at last admit that the 
means taken for its suppression have been insufficient, and that 
an army is to be despatched to the spot. It is true that the 
sympathy of the Servians has been awakened, until Prince 
Milano may be forced either to head his people or to quit his 
| throne,—in either of which events there would be war with 
| Turkey on one side, and her Slavonic population on the other. 
| And it is true that the English and French Ambassadors have 
returned unexpectedly to Vienna, that all diplomatists there are 
| astir,and that Turkey, when the revolution is suppressed, may find 
she has lost her Provinces; but still, it is only as a contribution to 
| history that we republish this manifesto, issued on July 25, by 
the Governor of Bosnia and Herzegovina, and Commissioner for 
| the suppression of the insurrection. It has been forwarded to 
the Standard by its correspondent at Vienna, is obviously 
| authentic, and if it referred to people within the limits of 
English tourists’ visits would raise the most passionate indig- 
nation. <As it is, it will not even be read, or if read, will be 
quoted as an illustration of Turkish energy. “ Turks, Sir,” 
says Major Pendennis, “are a ruling people. Stand no non- 


| sense, bedag !”— 

| “To the subjects of his Majesty the Sultan.—Called by the will of the 
| Sultan to suppress the revolution, and in virtue of the powers which, by a 
| decree of the Grand Vizier of Ist Tamus (July 16) were conferred on me, I 
| command that every one who shall give aid to the insurgents be put to 
| the sword. I command that the provinces under my authority (Bosnia, 
| Herzegovina, and Novibazar) be declared in a state of siege. I decree 
| that every believer in Mohammed has the right to arrest, or bring before me, 
| whomever he may suspect of taking part in the insurrection, or aiding the 
| enemies of our august Sultan. I further command that foreigners, so 
| long as the state of siege lasts, conduct themselves in conformity to the 
laws; and this state will truly be of short duration, for the sun of the 
insurgents is near to setting. Finally, I command still that all 
corporations be prepared to provide us with whatever we may find 
| needful, without any complaint or opposition, Tho lightning of 
| the Sultan will strike those who do not obey our commands, and 
| reason demands that we should, then, be inexorable. / command 
| that no asylum be given to an insurgent, and that whoever shelters 
one, as well as he who is sheltered, be put to death by the sword. 1 com- 
| mand, too, that in all places of worship under my jurisdiction prayers 
| 
| 


be offered up for divine help and the protection of the Prophet for our 
Sultan and his Government. I command that this edict (anir) be pub- 
lished in the three languages that are most general in the provinces 
| under my authority—namely, in Turkish, Greek, and Sclavonian, and I 
request the Valis (governors) of the neighbouring provinces publicly to 
affix sufficient copies of it, that all may have knowledge of it, and not 
fall under the severity of its threats. 
“Given at our Imperial gubornatorial palace, in the villajet of Bosnia, 
on the 7th of Tamus, 1292 from the Hegira (July 23, 1875). 
“ Dervisn Emir Pacna.” 


This decree practically invests every Mohammedan with ab- 
solute power because he is a Mohammedan. The right of 
conveying any “suspect” before the Pacha, who would put him 
to death, involves the right of overcoming any resistance he 
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may offer, and any Mussulman therefore is at liberty to offer 
any insult or any outrage to any Christian neighbour. This 
privilege, we need not say, will in such a land produce worse 
scenes than even the soldiery will cause, though they are 


allowed to slaughter men and women for “ harbouring rebels,”— | 
that is, for helping their sons, brothers, and kinsfolk to escape | 
. . + . . . . . | 
immediate death from infuriated Asiatic soldiery. The people | 


of the Ilerzegovina are in fact to be slaughtered down till 
the Turkish Governor is enabled to report that order reigns 
once more, and then England and France will resist the pro- 


position certain to be brought forward by the three Powers to | 


raise Servia, Bosnia, and the Herzegovina into a Hospodarate. 


It is, in English judgment, better that iniquities of this kind | 
should go on unchecked, than that Turkey should be beaten in | 
a diplomatic contest. There is no question of weakening | 


Turkey, or increasing Russian influence, or commencing war. 
All the people ask is that they may be let alone, that taxation 
may be modified into tribute, and that they may be freed from 
the government of men among whom this Dervish Emir Pacha 


1 


is probably by comparison a mild and enlightened specimen. 
THE IRISH NATIONAL TEACHERS AND THE 
GOVERNMENT. 
we the present Government came into office, it pro- 


claimed its mission to be the removal of all the evils | 


under which every class in the country laboured, but without 
“sensational” legislation. How this programme has been 
earried out, we now have proof. The Santis sanitutum et 


omnia sanitas doctrine has been completely forgotten. The 


attempt to protect seamen’s lives has been abandoned for a 
Tenant-right Bill which everybody who likes is free to dis- 
regard ; and when public indignation insisted on a Shipping 


Bill, the Government could propose nothing better than to | 


place the whole Shipping trade of the kingdom under the 


absolute control of subordinate officials, with regard to whom 


the Government itself knows so little that, when questioned in 
the House of Commons, Ministers were unable to say from 


what class they meant to select them, or even what qualifica- | 


tions they intended to insist upon. But it was in Ireland the 
new policy was to receive its most signal application, There 
“sensational” legislation had been tried in its most striking 
form, and there accordingly the world was to be con- 
vinced how much more statesmanlike and effectual are 
social reforms and material improvement. Well, fate had 
provided exactly the kind of instance in which the new 


policy could be introduced with the most telling effect. | 


For several years the National School Teachers had been agitat- 
ing for an inerease of salary, and their case is simply irre- 
sistible, They are paid at a lower rate than London seavengers ; 
with exceptions not deserving notice, they are without re- 
sidences; and they receive no pension in old age. They 
have, therefore, neither the present means of saving, nor a 
future provision, and consequently they have only the work- 
house to look forward to as the reward of a life-time of faithful 
service. Leaving common justice and right feeling entirely 
out of the question, it is evident that ordinary prudence would 
hasten to redress the grievances of the Teachers. The wretched- 





ness of their condition closes the profession against competent] 
qualified persons, and necessarily renders the schools ineflicien 
Nor are the political consequences less disastrous. Every one 
s great powers with physical wretched- 


y 
t. 





ean see the folly of uniting , 
ness, and that is what is done in the case of those teachers. 
After the Priests, they exercise the greatest influence over 
the minds of the Irish people, and they are so starved, 
that discontent and disaffection are inevitable results. 
Mr. Gladstone said this. As we all remember, Ivish educa- 
tion was the third and last branch of the upas-tree 
which he was pledged to lop, and until the time came to 
deal with the whole subject, he might fairly have claimed to 
be excused from taking up a part, but he did not do so. He 
admitted the urgent nature of the Teachers’ demands, and in 
1872 he gave them a temporary grant for three years. The 
grant expires with the present Session, and it was evidently his 
intention, had he remained in office, to propose a permanent 
settlement in this Session. When he went out, the duty 
devolved upon his successors, and in profession they did not 
shrink from it. Twelve months ago both Mr. Hardy and Sir 
M. H. Beach fully admitted the inadequacy of the Teachers’ 
salaries, and promised a remedy this Session. In March last 
the Irish Secretary repeated the promise, which he emphasized 
and defined in June. Nothing could be clearer or apparently 
more satisfactory than these pledges, and on the strength of 


| them the Teachers’ Associations, which to the number of two 
hundred have been formed in Ireland, in great measure ceaged 
| their agitation. 

And now in what manner does the Government propose to 
redeem its promises? By its never-failing resource, a permis. 
sive Bill, which it is morally certain will have no effect. The 
claims of the Teachers were threefold—pensions, free regi. 
dences, and increase of salaries. With regard to the first, the 
answer of the Government was a refusal, and we think rightly 
so. It seems to us better from every point of view to pay the 
Teachers fair salaries, and then to leave them like other people to 
provide for the future. Theaction of the Government in respect to 
| residences seems also open to little objection. The reader is 

probably aware that there are two classes of Irish National 
Schools,—Vested and Non-vested. The vested are the property 
of trustees approved by the National Board, and cannot, there. 
fore, be alienated from the purposes to which they are now ap- 
plied. With respect to these the Government allows a sum of 
£5,000 per annum to provide free residences. But the non- 
vested schools are in merely temporary connection with the 
| Board, and may cease at any time to be used as school-houses, 
t would obviously be improper to expend public money in in- 
creasing the value of these, consequently the Government re- 
fuses a grant. But it offers to lend at the rate of 5 per cent, 
per annum for the purpose of building residences, and it fur- 
ther proposes to aid the repayment for every year the school is 
maintained in connection with the National Board. This seems 
a very reasonable and satisfactory compromise. It may be ob- 
jected, indeed, that £5,000 per annum is too small a grant, but 
continued year by year it will do a good deal,—unfortu- 
nately, the vested schools do not greatly exceed 2,000. And 
in any case, it may be accepted as a beginning. But 
when we come to the proposals for increasing Teachers’ 
salaries, we are constrained to pronounce them totally 
inadequate, and all but certain to have no_ effect. 
The proposals are two. In the first place, the £120,000 
per annum granted by Mr. Gladstone’s Government for three 
years is to be given in perpetuity, but instead of being all dis- 
tributed ag results’ fees, one-half is to be given as results’ fees, 
and the other half is to be added to the fixed salaries. We 
think it would have been better to have added the whole sum 
to the fixed salaries. Results’ fees are admirable when the 
teacher is already sure of a competence, and they are offered 
to stimulate his industry. But the Irish Teachers are not sure 
of a competence, and as a matter of fact, the results’ fees are 
earned almost exclusively by the larger schools in the towns. 
The wretched, inefficient schools in the country will manifestly 
continue ineflicient, unless the salaries attached are increased. 
£120,000 so applied would give to each teacher nearly £12 a 
year, or say 4s. 6d. a week, which would be an appreciable in- 
crease. But the next proposal is still more objectionable; it is 
that the Government shall give £60,000 a year to be earned 
as results’ fees, provided the Boards of Guardians raise as much 
more by a voluntary rate. Mr, Morrin, the Central Secretary 
of the Irish National Teachers’ Association, tells us in the 
Times that the Guardians of Cork, Limerick, and Dublin 
have already condemned this proposal; and if three such 
cities declare beforehand against a school rate, what chance is 
there that rural Guardians will be more public-spirited ? Poor- 
law Guardians are generally only too reluctant to increase the 
_rates, even for purposes which the law makes obligatory on them. 
But that they should voluntarily impose taxation for a purpose 
entirely foreign to their proper functions is an expectation so 
| wild, that we can hardly understand how it has come to be 
| entertained by practical men. 

This device of permissive legislation is natural enough in 
weak Ministers, who want the boldness either to repudiate an 
inconvenient obligation or to face the consequences of fulfilling 
‘it. But it settles nothing. Ministers hope, of course, that 
| the agitation of the Teachers will be diverted from themselves. 
|They are mistaken, They will find the same demands put 
| forward next Session, and sooner or later they will again have 

to take the matter in hand. There were two courses open to 
‘them, either of which would have attained the immediate 
object in view. They might have said that they are not pre- 
pared to make any changes in the National system, that it 
_ works fairly well. If so, they ought to have accepted the con- 
| sequences, and proposed to Parliament to defray the whole 
| expense of the National system. An experience of very 
nearly half a century has demonstrated that the Irish public 
| will not voluntarily contribute to its maintenance. Last year, 
for example, 86 per cent. of the Teachers’ claims was contri- 
| buted by the State. But if Ministers were unwilling to make 
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this proposal to Parliament, the only reasonable alternative 
was to make it compulsory on Boards of Guardians to raise the 
money. Had they done so, however, it is evident that they 
must have conceded to the Guardians the same control 
over the schools in their Unions as is possessed in 
England by School Boards. It is not to be expected 
that Guardians would raise money over the expenditure 
of which they were denied the smallest control. The 
attempt to force such a duty upon them would inevitably 
have aroused a storm which no prudent Government would 
provoke. Hitherto the agitations to which we have been 
accustomed in Ireland have been confined to religion. But the 
attempt to compel all Guardians, without exception, to vote 
money to every school within their Union, and yet to deny 
them any authority over those schools, would unite Catholics, 
Anglicans, and Presbyterians in one common opposition. We 
at once admit the difficulty of the questions which, by the 
adoption of this course, Ministers would be called upon to 
decide. But is it to be supposed that the difficulty will be 
less next year, or the year after? Ministers have laid down 
the principle that the localities are bound to contribute to 
the expense of elementary education, but they have refused to take 
the measures necessary to give efliciency to the principle. The 
localities will inevitably, therefore, decline to contribute. And 
then does the Government hope that it will be allowed to recede 
from the principle which it has solemnly affirmed in an Act 
of Parliament? The weakness of the Government therefore 
simply embitters the Teachers, by adding disappointment to 
ill-usage, and it thereby aggravates the difficulties of a ques- 
tion already sufficiently diflicult. For the rest, it is clear that 
the fall of Mr. Gladstone has postponed only for a very short 
period the inevitable settlement of the Lrish Education ques- 
tion. But unfortunately it has devolved it on public men less 
trusted and less able. 





HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 

TJMHE Child-world has lost a friend, who was to it what Shake- 

speare is to the grown-up world of men and women, by the 
peaceful passing-away of ‘dear And’sen,” as every one in 
Copenhagen called the wonderful story-teller,—to the last, 
a child in heart and in ignorance of the ways of world- 
liness. Ife belonged to the quaint and simple Danish city 
all his life as entirely as Thorwaldsen belonged to it in 
his later years, and in a more intimate way—in propor- 
tion to the expansiveness of his own nature and the warmth 
and variety of his own sympathies. He belonged to every family, 


and had, more than the entrée—for, after all, that implies a grace, | 


—his own place in every household. With the servants, as 
with the masters, he was ‘‘dear And’sen,” and nobody ever 
passed him without a salutation. It is hard to fancy city and 


suburb without his familiar, shabby, ungainly, slouching figure, | 


in its ill-fitting, unbrushed clothes—(he always wore flopping 
trousers which touched the toes of his gigantic boots, and a shawl, 
his own or anybody's, it did not matter, wrapped round his 
shoulders),—and his ugly, musing face, abstracted-seeming, but 


keenly observant too, with its high, receding forehead, its close- | 
set eyes, and the steep incline from the top of the forehead to the | 


nape of the neck, as if the back of the head had been sliced away. 
His individuality was perhaps more marked than that of any 
famous man on record, and remained more entirely unchanged by 
the lapse of time and by circumstances. He never ceased to be a 
study to the observer who first regarded him with the curiosity he in- 
Spired in every one; buteach day’s observation was a fresh confirma- 
tion of the impression he had made within an hour of meeting him. 
In that charming Danish society, frank, kindly, simple, cultivated, it 
was a child they had set in the midst,—a child, according to the ideal 
of childhood ; keenly sensitive, entirely egoistical, innocently vain, 
the centre of life, interest, concern and meaning to himself, 
perfectly unconscious that there existed another standard, an 
outer circle, taking it for granted that everywhere and in every- 
thing he was to be first and all; glad with the gladness, sorrowful 
with the passing grief, of childhood, petulant and pouting, down- 
right, without a notion of reticence, or indeed of modesty, but 
equally without a notion of evil or indecency; full of optimist 
Satisfaction when all was well with himself, and yet incapable of 
self-seeking, or design of any kind; disinterested as much from 
ignorance of advantage to be gained or objects to be sought, as 
from the nobler source of disinterestedness ; incapable of consider- 
ing the convenience, or of understanding the ways and methods 
of other people; in a word, always interesting, but sometimes 
troublesome. 


Nobody in Copenhagen would, however, have been guilty of the 
treason of thinking Andersen troublesome. ‘To the inexhaustible 
indulgence accorded to a pet child they added the profound 
veneration with which imaginative people regard genius, especially 
in its poetic manifestation. The “ dear And’sen” had rooms of 

| his own, but he was rarely in them, and he not only went as often 
as he liked at any hours he liked to everybody's house, but he 
might bring any number of people, and to have a friend who knew 
Andersen was a passe-partout in Denmark. We was perfectly 
regardless of the ordinary forms of social life; his personal habits 
were exceedingly careless, not to say repulsive; he was not 
}agreeable as a next neighbour, or as observed from over- 
| the-way, at a dinner-table, for he ate voraciously, and was 
;a decidedly dirty feeder; he had no notion of time, and 
as pertinaciously required every one to be at his beck and 
call as any curled darling in the nursery who is at once the 
| plague and the joy of the household, He had not an idea 
| of self-restraint or of a propos, and his intense egotism was 
| nourished by everybody and everything. It never occurred to 
| him that he was not the centre of every one’s life and thoughts. 
| Ife once entered a room, shook hands all round, and then des- 
| crying a stranger—a young English lady just arrived at Copen- 
| hagen—he went up to her, took her by both hands, addressed her 
as ‘“*the English Rose, who had come to Denmark to see a great 
| poet ;” added, ‘all your friends will be happy that you are with 
| Andersen,” and went off to fetch a photograph of himself, which 
‘he bestowed on her with much emphasis. ‘The admiring cirele 
perceived nothing either absurd or blameable in this, or any other 
manifestation of Andersen's vanity; and indeed, its frankness, 
its simple reliance on every one’s absolute admiration, preserved 
it from ridicule or censure; it was so childlike, He never 
conceived the notion of satire, he did not fear it there- 
fore; and though his vanity was easily hurt, and he 
would pout and sulk like an offended child, until coaxed into 
good-humour again, he never suspected a shade of ridicule of 
him in any one’s manner or mind. Wherever he was, he was in- 
variably served first at table, and he was deeply aggrieved at a 
departure from this custom on the occasion of ‘the English 
Rose’s” arrival at the house, near Copenhagen, where he was 
‘then staying. He became silent, sulked, would not eat, and 
| disappeared early in the evening. The next morning their hostess 
|} came to the English guest and asked her if she would mind not 
being helped first, ‘it made dear And’sen so unhappy; he went 
| to the kitchen, and told the servants he could see they no longer 
| loved him, since they thought more of the English lady than of 
him.” When he wanted to go out to walk, every one must go; 
if he changed his mind and sat down to write, every one must 











| stay at home, for presently he would come into the room to read 
what he had written, and would be much rutiled by the absence 
of an auditor, He would walk up to a stranger and say: “ They 
write in such and such a paper that I have such thoughtful eyes ; 
do you think my eyes so thoughtful?” or, ‘Every one in the 
world knows me; all the kings in Europe have embraced me, 
sovereigns come to mect me at their door ;” and all this as frankly 
‘as a child would ask you to admire its new frock. He 
| never forgot his origin, nor did he ever boast of it; he would 
| say simply, ‘It is very good of God to have given a poor cobbler’s 
The harsh 


son a great genius, to have made me a great poet.” 
Danish tongue admits of no jfivritura, and therefore though his 
ideas were so poetical, he clothed them always in the most direct 
and downright words, and he never had any idea that there was 
anything which ought not to be said. Le spoke very little 
English, and was no judge of the rendering of Danish into that 
language ; so that Mary Howitt’s flat, bald, almost literal trans- 
lation of his novels—if they may be so called—and stories pleased 
him; he could understand them, he said. Lis voice was ex- 
quisitely melodious ; his reading of his own stories, which he half 
acted, so expressive was his gesture, was indescribably delightful. 
He held one spell-bound, sceiug, hearing nothing but him, and his 
story-telling was even more charming. General conversation he 
had none ; it was difficult to discover on what subjects he really 
did know anything, for he never conversed; he brought every 
topic that was started back to himself, to the cloud-land in which 
he lived, to the point in which his interest centred. His talk was 
always like that of an ideally-gifted child,—question, narrative, 
fancy, but never meeting, or going with, or borrowing from other 
minds. He would begin to tell a story—after a few minutes’ 
abstracted gazing at some little object, a straw, a pebble, 
no matter what—most commonly, a toy or a flower—and 
pour out his fancies in the plain, unadorned forms of the 
Danish, his voice exquisitely modulated with every emotion or 
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meaning, and his great, ugly, ape-like hands, which looked as if 
nothing that they touched could escape sullying or destruction, 
deftly cutting out the quaintest designs in paper, with wonderful 
rapidity and delicacy, as he spoke. Fairy-scenes, dances, lovers 
seated under trees, groups of flowers and plants; these and 
countless other objects would drop from his emling, twisting, 
snipping scissors, as fancy after fancy came from his lips. Nothing 
was soulless to the man with a child’s soul, a great imagination, 
and also a child’s untroubled belicf. He did not seem to have 
any definite creed, and he attended no place of worship: he had 
no need of spiritual help, or comprehension of spiritual doubt or 
difficulty. ‘The good God and the Christ-child were the sum of 
his ideas, and he found them everywhere. ‘‘God has made it so, 
it is right ;’ or ‘God has said it is wrong,” was all his law; 
and he could no more have put his mind into a polemical 
attitude, than he could have tubbed or ridden to hounds, 
Ingenious people, who insist on seeing everything double, discern 
Pantheism under the quaint conceits of this friend and confidant 
of the fairy, and flower, and bird-world ; but there is no such thing 
—at least it was not in himself—no subtlety of any kind, only the 
ever-flowing fountain of a wondrous and inexhaustible fancy, to 
which all living things came, and mirrored themselves therein. You 
lived in his stories while he was telling them, and he lived in them 
always. Ife would walk out with a friend or two at Petershoi, 
and be silent, almost sullen—never failing to remark and return 
the salutation of passers-by, however—for a time; then he 
would begin to poke about on the ground with his invariable 
stick, looking exactly like an old bone-picker, until he had found 
a bone, a pebble, a twig, a bit of rag—any unconsidered trifle of 
the wayside, when he would stand still, scratching his left cheek, 
and look fixedly at the thing he had in the palm of his hand. 
After a little, he would call his companion up with a gesture, and 
begin, —*‘ Once in a fair land, there lived,” &c., and trace the bit 
of bone back to the animal it had belonged to, and to its brief life 
in the pastures, the twig to its forest-kin, the pebble to its 
countless fellows on the illimitable shore in the morning of 
time, the rag to its threads in the loom and its share in a Court 
costume or an infant’s robe, until one began to wonder whether 
it could be fancy, or were all true. He loved children, storks, 
and flowers with something approaching passion, of which, other- 
wise, there was no trace in him. ‘To children he yielded place, 
which no ‘ big people’ ever expected from him. He would bear 
interruption by a child, and patiently answer its questions, always 
becoming more child-like himself in doing so; he understood 
children and they understood him, after the occult fashion of the 
higher animals, and he might be commonly seen built up in a 
bower of children, with one on each foot—where there was plenty 
of room for it—and an outer hedge of them as the less privileged 
audience. ‘To them he was ‘‘dear And’sen,” too, and a play- 
fellow, also a confidant and helper. Many a tooth has been ex- 
tracted, many a dose of medicine administered, under the in- 
fluence of a story from Andersen; and the Copenhagen chil- 
dren’s favourite toys are the personages of his stories made in 
terra-cotta. The chief favourite is ** Ole Luckoi,” who comes to 
visit the little ones in their sleep—never until they are fast 
asleep, though—and whispers to them pleasant dreams of the 
coming of Santa Claus. ‘Ole Luckoi” is a comical little fellow, 
with two umbrellas tucked under his arm, one, to be held over the 
heads of good children, bringing good dreams; the other, to be 
held over the heads of children who have thought or done *“ what 
the good God does not like,” bringing dreams of discomfiture. 
Andersen never invented a story or created a personage to frighten 
a child, to produce any feeling of suspense or repulsion ; Luckoi 
was not to be waited for in the dark, with trembling limbs and 
beating heart; he could never be seen, and he always knew, when 
he trod upon the stair, whether the child was really sleeping. In 
every order his descriptions, and the accessories of his stories, 
impromptu as they always were, were wonderfully accurate, 
and people wondered, for he never studied botany or any other 
science from books, yet when he gave a soul and a costume to a 
flower, he never departed from its colour or its character,—for 
instance, in his wonderful story of the despotic father-carrot, and 
his lovely daughter, in her pale yellow gown, with the feathery 
green necklace. ‘This story he improvised to reward a little girl 
who had obeyed her mother’s injunctions that she should eat a 
tough old carrot which was in her plate of soup. ‘To get him on 
the subject of storks was whimsically pleasant. He had so closely 
studied a colony of these birds, that every one had a character and 
a history for him; stork family-life, stork heart, stork brain, 
every reality and every fancy that even his imagination could 
bring out, would reward the questioner as to stork character and 








| king,”—and so it had to be. 











in 
qualities. ‘* What a pity it is Andersen cannot have a Stork. 
wife!” was more than once said. All things animate and the 
things we call inanimate responded to the call of his delightful 
fancy, and he revelled in his own power. That it could have a 
rival in attractiveness, or that it ever could bore others, no more 
occurred to him than it occurs to an only child to suspect the 
existence of a rival with its parents. Wherever he was, he was 
not only first, but a//, as a matter of course. The “ name-day ” 
of the *‘ English Rose,” as he called her, befell while she was in the 
same house with the poet, and several other guests were also there, 
After the pretty Danish fashion, her hostess gave a name-féte, of 
which the Rose was queen, with the right to choose a king for 
the day. Her privileges were explained, and she prepared to 
declare her choice, but she had reckoned without ‘dear And’sen,” 
who greeted her at once with,—‘‘ [—I—yes, And’sen himself will 
be your choice; you shall say that And’sen was your name-day 
Ife never left her side all day; he 
was as constant as one of his own storks, and his entire conviction 
of her proud content was so simple and so manifest, that no one 
could have ridiculed it who boasted any heart or the faintest sense 
of humour. 

Ie had no power of enduring physical pain, or any notion 
that it was undignified to bemoan himself. He would talk to 
his friends of every ailment and sensation with quite pathetic 
earnestness. To see Andersen rub his stomach slowly and 
heavily, while he explained, ‘‘I was bad all the night, and when 
the pain came I asked the good God to take me away, but when 
it went I thought I should like to live,” and to hear him gravely 
repeat the gesture with the statement to each comer, was the 
funniest thing possible. Every one listened and sympathised 
with profound respect. He ran a thorn into his finger 
one day, and not only did he cry, throw himself about, and 
finally scream when it had to be taken out with a needle, but he 
declined to eat dinner, and so completely took it for granted that 
nobody else could eat any, that nobody did, and the meal was 
not even served. When the thorn had been extracted, he wept 
with joy, and sat for hours holding the little instrument of tor- 
ture between his finger and thumb, exhibiting it to all new-comers, 
and expatiating on his sufferings. Suddenly he coughed, and 
missed the thorn. Impossible to persuade him it had not flown 
into his mouth and been swallowed. ‘+ Will it be as sore here as 
it was here?’ he asked mournfully, touching his stomach and his 
finger alternately. 

IJis marvellous simplicity extended to every affair of life. He, 
who made many rich, was poor himself. His books brought him 
very little; the tiny pension allowed him by the State and his 
free stall at the theatre constituted his wealth. But he never 
thought of money; in that, too, he had all a child's perfect 
trustfulness. Some spirited attempts were made to marry him; 
one, in particular, by a handsome peasant-girl, who wrote him 
a love-letter, and took it to him herself. When he had read 
it, she urged her cause in words,—‘‘ I would be so good to you,” 
she said; ‘I would take such care of you.”—*‘ I don’t doubt it,” 
he replied; ‘‘but, my good girl, I don’t want to be married.” 
He had a grand passion, he used to say, once, and it was enough 
for all his life; and then he would weave some of his purest,. 
brightest, most beautiful and graceful fancies round the image 
of—Jenny Lind. 

Some mysterious affinity existed between him and the flower- 
world. He would handle flowers and whisper to them, and they 
would take wondrous combinations at the bidding of his big, flat 
fingers. When he held flowers, or presented them, he became 
almost graceful, and he hada floral language allhisown. A quick 
observer might trace Andersen’s reading of character, or rather 
the revelation of his true child-instinct, in the flowers which he 
would present to the ladies whom he selected for this coveted honour. 

He sleeps well in the city which loved and honoured him so 
truly, whose every day life is full of him and of associations with 
him, whose every familiar object has been lent new meaning by his 
extraordinary fancy, and his simple, trustful, child-like heart. His 
memory will be kept green throughout a long period of remem- 
brance, by plentiful traditions of one whose character was as 
unique as his genius. 





THE “FIND” AT LAURIUM. 
HE hope of discovering buried treasures, which has so often 
inflamed the minds of men, may be taken to be delusive. 
There may exist, by possibility, in some forgotten capital—say, 
for instance, the deserted city of Gour, which Lord Salisbury 
ought to have thoroughly explored and photographed—a collection 
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of uncut diamonds ; there may be in the bed of the Tiber or else- 
where a museum of objects of high artistic value, and there may 
be here and there under the ocean an unrifled galleon, but ofa 
yast buried treasure there is no chance whatever. As we pointed 
out some years ago, nothing but gold, silver, and gems could 
survive centurics of burial, and no ancient king, noble, or 
millionaire ever accumulated in gold, silver, or gems a treasure 
which would make a first-class fortune now. lle did not need 
to do it, to begin with, for very little gold constituted wealth. ‘The 
change in the value of the precious metals has destroyed that 
yomantic hope. Nobody in the Middle-ages ever had in one 
place as much specie as would now be ceined into a hundred 
thousand pounds, and no galleon ever carried away from Acapuleo 
atreasure which, if found, would sell for a quarter of a million. 
The mighty treasures sent to Philip II. were mighty treasures 
not because they included a vast weight of gold and silver, 
but because, though small in bulk, they would purchase so 
A quarter of a million of 


much wheat and so many men. 
sovereigns contains 65,000 ounces of gold, more or less, and 
though that amount of specie would buy for Philip as much as 
€3.50 1.000 would now, still the weight of metal has remained un- 
chang But though no treasure of the first class—or, say, a 
treasure execeding half a million—will ever be discovered, it is by 
no means equally certain that a mine may not be found worth 
many treasures, and we rather wonder that scientific search for 
one has not attracted more imaginations. We know nothing of 
the author of the extraordinary story telegraphed on Wednesday 
from Paris to the Times, and cannot, of course, vouch for the 
statement, but there is nothing intrinsically improbable in the 
odd tale he tells. It is quite true that a French and Italian 
Company did buy the huge mounds of scorie left by the workers 
of the o!d Laurium silver mines when they—who must have 
been convicts —fled before the barbarians; that 
they found their enterprise so profitable as to arouse a 
tempest of cupidity in Greece ; and that they were at last, after 
both Fraree and Italy had forcibly intervened, compelled to sell 
their rights for half a million. And it may be quite true also that 
they did not sell the subsoil, that it has suddenly occurred to 
them to examine the old mines themselves, descending into them 





slaves or 


through *‘ wells” —that is, narrow shafts—and that they have dis- | 
in those vast countries come from ? 


covered the old passages, and the tools of the slaves just as they left 
them, and **immense horizontal layers of silver, lead, and cala- 
mine, all ef inealeulable richness.” ‘There may be exaggeration 
in that account, which comes to the Paris correspondent of the 
Times in a letter, or there may be stockjobbing, but there is no 
a priov/ reason why it should not be true. It is quite certain that 
the ancients did work **silver” mines in many places, that they 
worked them very unscicntifiecally, and that if we could find them 
again they might prove to be still very rich, not probably in 
silver, but in lead. ‘They had most certainly an extraordinary 
quantity of copper, for they made all armour and weapons of it ; 
andit is not proved by any means that they got it all from Corn- 
wall, though the Pheenicians got some there very carly. The 
long neglect into which the mines have fallen proves nothing. 
The barbarians who overflowed civilisation did not know how to 
work mines or care to work them, the slaves who did know had 
no right to work them, and after a few years of neglect they 
would be protected by local greed and superstition, A_ better 
guide to a good mine than a ghost could not be wished for. Mis- 
government, too, had its share in shutting up mines, speculative 
persons knowing that if they found anything valuable, some strong 
noble or outrageous mob would plunder them of it just as their 
reward came in sight. ‘The Marscillaise speculators think them- 
selves badly used by the Grecks, but two hundred years ago, 
instead of being swindled in proper democratic fashion, they would 
have been thrown into hot oil by a Pasha’s order, or stoned to 
death by a mob, or poisoned by a neighbouring landlord at a 
dinner of thanksgiving for their haul, 

The most effeetive cause of neglect, however, of the mines 
was, we suspeet, the thirst for gold and silver. Naturally this 
thirst was severe, those metals representing, bulk for bulk, say, 
fifteen times what they do now, so that a little bit of gold would 
and an apronful was a fortune; and the per- 
Middle-age metallurgy, the difficulty of transit, 
It was possible to get a 


buy a great deal, 
manent trouble of 


was in their case greatly diminished. 


fortune in gold, or even in silver, over a hundred rocky or swampy 
miles of country, but to carry a similar value of lead, or copper, 
or zine was not so tempting an operation. 
scientific, too, were haunted by dreams of gold, dreams which 
began to die away with the conquest of Mexico and Peru, and 
es of any other metal were little searched for, and as far as 


The minds of the 


yh 
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| our reading carries us, were not regarded as extremely valuable 
; property. ‘The Spanish landlords were not rich, the Sardinian 
| landlords were very poor, and Greeks must have held these very 
mines of Laurium without extracting a sixpence from them. It 
|is, therefore, quite possible that old mines in Greece, in Asia 
Minor —what about the enduring tradition as to Lydian 
mineral wealth?—on the Black Sca, in Sardinia, in Spain, 
jand in Morocco might be rediscovered by careful inquiry, 
‘and worked to great profit. There is difficulty, no doubt, 
in some places in protecting such property, but clever specu- 
lators ought to be able to enroll semi- civilised chiefs or 
officials among their sharcholders, giving them all ‘ gold” 
found as an extra honorarium, and then they would be safe 
enough. ‘The enterprise is not one for investors, so much as for 
rich men : but considering how closely a rich mine, say, of lead or 
copper, may approach to a buried treasure, we rather wonder 
that the search is not more vigorous, and that we do not more 
often hear of lucky “finds.” Nobody ever finds or will tind a 
million in buried coins, but a million’s-worth in buried copper, or 
lead, or plumbago ore might be found for the searching. Mines, 
even in England, have yielded five hundredfold, and we should 
be afraid to say what per-centage the original owners of the Burra 
Burra copper-mine made upon their outlay. It certainly reached 
for some time a thousand per cent. per annum, It would pay the 
Russian Government to ** prospect ” parts of the Ural much more 
closely than they have done yet, and if the Spanish-American 
States were ruled by men who knew science and could main- 
they might find in their minerals 


tain thorough order, 


ample compensation for the extinction ef guano and of the 


power of plundering silly folks on the European Exchanges. 
Why should we assume the Peruvian traditions of the lost mines 
of the Ineas to be so untrue, or smile because we are told that 
the Ashantees know where to find gold in quantities? Why not? 
The Californian gold was known a century before it was found, 


‘and unless geology is all wrong, the Yankees have not got hold 


of the richest section, which is in Lower California, yet. ‘The 
Turks must own and neglect endless mines—some of them, if 
tradition is not all self-begotten, mines of gold—and there is all 
Southern Asia to be ransacked by the curious. Where, before 
maritime enterprise began, did all the silver and copper and lead 
The people of India were 
two hundred millions before the fifteenth century, and used 
and hoarded silver and copper in several forms, and lead, 
and where did they get them? ‘There are no silver mines 
in India. ‘They are working gold diggings in 


open now 


| Wynaad on a system which indicates, if not with certainty, at 


least with a high degree of probability, that they have not 


reached the “reefs,” and have only found some ancient deposits 


washed down from them. ‘There are all manner of minerals in 
the Malayan Peninsula, and indeed throughout the Eastern Archi- 
pelago, which, for want of civilised methods of working, return 
nobody anything worth having. Would not copper be worth 
searching for in those regions, by men who remember that if they 
can only find any metal worth working, there is the boundless 
reservoir of China close at hand to draw their labour from? 
Discoveries of tin in the Archipelago have half-ruined Cornwall, 


‘and there may be much more than tin the existence of which 


geologists could predicate with certainty. Even leaving 
aside gold, as a tempting but illusive metal, which rouses local 
cupidity too much, where are the places in Southern Asia, 
and especially in India, where copper ought to exist? We possess 
somewhere, but have mislaid, Reports indicating the existence of 
copper near Darjeeling ; and gold certainly exists, and may exist 
in great quantities, in Assam, which is not a week's steam down- 
wards from the sea, and in which everything has passed away 
except a few traditions. Suppose some German student with 
Heeren’s knowledge gives us an exhaustive tractate on the sources 
of the supplies of metal in Europe in the time of the Antonines, 
and we then verify his ideas by actual survey and experiment. 
The owners would be disagreeable, no doubt, like the Grecks, 
who ought to have submitted to bad and possibly fraudulent 
meekness befitting a people who 
of the bayonets on which en- 


have only recollections, instead 
such tranquilly pious faith ; but 


lightened nations now rely with 
still they may be coerced, or blinded, or at the worst, conciliated 
with a proportion of the spoil. A mountain of copper will stand 
a good deal in the way of preliminary expenses, and if there are 
‘‘reefs” behind Pactolus, as there ought to be, if tradition and 
geology together teach us anything, the Sultan could be very 
easily enlisted on the side of exploration. Suppose—for gold, 
though the most disappointing of the metals, is also the most 
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alluring—the valley of the Pactolus is taken as the first place for 
a good, thorough search. Is it conceivable that the tradition of 
centuries about that river rests upon no foundation, or that the 
gold once found in the sands came there all of itself? After 
that, a few thousands and a life or two would not be thrown 
away in surveying Armenia, or, and much better, in buying up 
the rights of the King” of Johore, who is not much of a man 
in the world, but is probably the greatest mine-owner within 
it. Even Rajah Brooke, who did not know anything except how 
to govern Malays, found mines of coal and antimony, and search 
organised in Malacca might reveal treasures greater than any 
dreamed of in drowned galleons. 


THE ANCIENT MONUMENTS BILL, AS ILLUSTRATED 


BY THE CASE OF C.ESAR’S CAMP. 
F 
( ) Lubbock’s Bill, the most accessible to Londoners was Cvesar’s 


t¢ 
Camp at Wimbledon. The earthwork which bears this name is 
situated within eight miles of the metropolis, upon the southern 
brow of the plateau on Wimbledon Common, over which the 
contests of the National Rifle Association annually take place. 


the several Ancient Monuments scheduled to Sir John 


The Camp is a space of an irregular, oval shape, bounded by a 


double val/im and a broad fosse, the inner rampart being higher 
than the outer. The total area is slightly more than fifteen acres. 
Upon the two banks until recently were rings of stunted oaks, 
said, in spite of their size, to be of great age. ‘There is a tradition 
that the interior of the Camp has at some time been ploughed, 
but, probably from the extreme poverty of the soil, this experi- 
ment has long been abandoned, and during the present century 
the Camp has lain in a state of nature, covered with grass 
and furze, and but for the fences, might have passed for part 
of the adjoining Common. Immediately to the north the open 
ground slopes down suddenly to the little stream known as the 
Beverley Brook, the Camp occupying a projecting shoulder of the 
ridge, and thus enjoying many of the advantages in situation of 
an isolated hill. From its ramparts a very extensive view is ob- 
tained to the south over the low country away to the Epsom and 
Bansteal Downs, while to the west the hills and trees of Rich- 
mond Park complete the picture. 

There are, we believe. conflicting opinions respecting the author- 
ship of this charming fortification. One thing is said to be certain, 
that in spite of its name, it dogs not owe its origin to Roman hands. 
The arrangement of the ramparts, the outer below the inner, allow 
ing two lines of defenders to hurl their missiles simultaneously at 
the foe, is considered to show British workmanship, and the 
conjecture has been hazarded that Cesar’s Camp was the 
oppidum of Cassivelaunus, in which that native hero made his last 
stand against the victorious Romans*. 
fate, if this be so, that the British citadel should 
popularly named after its great invader, Subsequently, no doubt, 
the Camp passed through several hands. Its commanding 
position and proximity to an unfailing spring would render it an 
important possession in the unsettled times which followed the 
We have the authority of Camden 
t civil war 


have been 


departure of the Romans, 
for the identity of the Camp with the scene of the firs 
In the year 568, Ceawlin, king of the Kast 
Ethelbert, f Kent at Wibbandune, and 
slew his Generals, Oslac and Cneben. From the last of these war- 
riors Camden derives the name of Bensbury (Cnebensbury) Camp 
or Fort, by which Czesar’s Camp was long known. 

Whatever doubt may rest upon the early history of the Camp. 
we fear the will of sutfliciently 
accurate information to supply the last chapter. We 
last week that Mr. Drax, Member for Wareham, 
of the Camp, was employing a band of labourers to level the 
The events which have preceded this 


amongst the Saxons, 





king ¢ 


Saxons, defeated 


present ceneration possess 


mentioned 
the owner 


rainparts and the fosse. 
step and the circumstances under which it is taken have been 
made known from time to time, and are well worth narration, from 
their bearing on proposed legislation. 

In the summer of 1872, it first became known that Mr. Drax 
had leased half the Camp to a builder for a long term ata 
low rent. Now the Camp forms part of a large farm belonging 
to Mr. Drax, much of which would form excellent sites for building, 
while the existence of so interesting a memorial upon the estate 
would increase the value of the houses erected. The news that the 
Camp was to be first attacked naturally, therefore, excited great 
surprise and consternation. Attention was drawn tothe matterin the 
public Press, and Mr, Drax replied, indignantly asserting his right to 


* See “ Bartlett's History of Wimbledon,” Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., 1865; and 


the authorities there quote 
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| do what he would with his own. In the same year Sir John Lubbock’s 
| Bill was introduced for the first time, but too late to be prosecuted 
| with effect. Mr. Drax was then asked by a body quite uncon. 
nected with the outcry he resented for what price he would convey 
| the Camp for public purposes. lis reply amounted to a refuga) 
| to treat. Meantime it became apparent to the Conservators of 
| Wimbledon Common that the only direct means of access to the 
| proposed building-sites was across the land of which they are 
| guardians, As we have stated, the Camp is only approached on 
| a level from the east. On this side a gate existed opening on to 
; the Common, and a road or track thence to the western 

extremity of the village of Wimbledon, a distance of some 
three hundred yards. The Conservators were advised 
‘that no right existed in Mr. Drax to use this way, except 
| for agricultural purposes connected with the farm. They there. 
| fore gave notice to his lessee that they denied his right to haul 
| building materials by such means into the Camp. Whether from 
| consciousness of this challenge, or from an expectation that Sir 
} John Lubbock’s Bill, reintroduced session after session, might 
eventually pass, active interference with the Camp beyond the 
erection of some fences was suspended until this year, when the 
| builder holding the lease began to dig the foundations of a house 

and to cart in bricks. ‘The Conservators thereupon moved before 
| the Master of the Rolls for an injunction to prevent what they 
| believed to be the illegal use of the way over the Common. The 





case was heard about two months since, and a decree made to 
| the desired effect. 
there is no doubt that not only the value of the Camp, but that 
of much of Mr. Drax’s land adjoining, is materially affected for 
| building purposes by this decision. It might have been expected 
| that some negotiation would ensue, leading to the acquisition of 
the Camp upon terms fair to Mr. Drax and all others interested 
} in the land, By the Act under which Wimbledon Common is pre- 
served for purposes of public recreation, the managing Conserva- 





Building in the Camp therefore ceased, and 





| tors are empowered to acquire adjoining land to be used in 
like manner, and they have always expressed their willing- 
jhess to take charge of the Camp. We believe that any 
| dispassionate judge would say that the interests of Mr. Drax 
| were identical with those of the public in this matter, that he 
| might by the same arrangement obtain a fair price for the Camp, 
render the rest of his estate available for building, and increase its 
value by the maintenance in its immediate neighbourhood of so pic- 
turesque a monument of past times. But Mr. Drax prefers to 
| stand upon his bare rights of ownership, and to exhibit his in- 
dependence of his countrymen, even at his own expense. As the 
law stands, we know of nothing to prevent him in the gratification 
of his whim, and we can only congratulate our readers that he is 
| not the owner of Stonehenge. 

for Sir 


second 


louder than 


was argued 


Such facts as these speak words 
John Lubbock’s measure. — It the 
reading of the Bill this year that it was unnecessary, because 
landowners in possession of Ancient Monuments would be the 
last persons to injure them, and it was suggested that. in 
fact, 


on 


such relics of antiquity were far safer in the hands 


of private gentlemen than in those of meddling Commis- 
sioners and an intruding public. Attention was drawn to the 


danger hanging over Ceesar’s Camp during the debate, but this 
did not prevent the Times reiterating the argument on a sub- 
sequent day. ‘* Now the time gives it proof.” A large land- 
owner, 2 member of the Legislature, and we believe, a man of 
cultivation and artistic tastes, is cffacing an historical landmark 
of much interest and great natural beauty, from no other motive 
that can be discovered than to resist ‘* interference.” If this is done 
‘by such a man, what can be expected of smaller landowners who 
may eare for none of these things? Every ancient monument in 
the land is at the merey of the ignorance or eaprice of the person 
And the loss, 


‘who may happen to own it for the time being. 
when it comes, unfortunately is irreparable. 

It is to prevent such accidents that the Ancient Monu- 
ments Bill was designed. Landowners who do not propose 
to destroy or injure memorials of their forefathers will not 
be affected by it. Only when such action takes place or is 
intended does the Bill apply, and the owner then has the option 
of compelling the nation to buy his property at that full value 
which is always awarded under such circumstances. What there 
ean be in such a measure which is inimical to the rights of property 
it is impossible for those who are not landowners to perceive. It 
cannot be said that it is proposed to take away from any one that 
which he prizes, since it is only when he avows his intention to get 
rid of it that any interference takes place. ‘The nation then says, 
* This thing which you are going to destroy I value, and Iam will- 
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ing to pay you a handsome price for it.” The child who does not | is curiously illustrated in the use the two lads made of 
want his toy, but will not give it to his playmate who does, has | the works of other artists as means of instruction. 

always been reproached with his likeness to a dog in a ‘Turner was a pupil of Malton’s, and Girtin of Dayes’s, but it 
manger. Yet this is precisely the position which those who | happened that each studied for practice the works of the other's 
who oppose the Ancient Monuments Bill defend. ‘The powers of teacher. ‘Turner's copies from Dayes were so nearly fac-similes 
Railway Companies are far more hostile to property inland. They that they have deceived collectors, whereas Girtin’'s copies from 
have for some time been allowed to take away land that is valued Malton have his own colour and handling engrafted upon the 
by its owner, and to do various acts the consequences of which in | light and shade of the originals. A very interesting set of these 
some cases money may be no equivalent for. Foran object far more | translations, not only from Malton, but from Canaletti, Piranesi, 
important than that proposed by many a Railway Company— | Hearne, Marlow, and Morland, are in this exhibition, contributed 
education by sight and association—a much less imperious line by Mr. Henderson, at whose father’s house they were executed, 
of action should readily be authorised. ‘The Government, who at | It would seem that the processes of education adopted by these 
first opposed Sir John Lubbock’s measure this year, showed signs | two students of art were the inverse of one another.  Girtin 
of conversion after the House had expressed its opinion. It is to | acquired a style of his own by sketching from nature, and used 
be hoped that before next Session they may pluck up heart, and it as a language to interpret the works of other artists. ‘Turner, 








introduce a measure which, if it is too late to save Cwsar’s Camp, | in the carly part of his career, studied the works of other artists 
will at least put other ancient monuments beyond danger. in order to obtain a command of their style and manner, that 


|he might apply them afterwards as he found occasion in the 
| varied interpretation of nature. It was not until he had tried 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR. | his hand against every painter in succession that he formed his 


cecal | own distinctive style. In the wide range of his practice he com- 
“THE SECOND DEATII.” | prised, absorbed, and finally assimilated all; and it is fair to 


[To THE Epitor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] lassume that among the original artists from whom he learnt 
Si.—I have not read the tract on “The Second Death,” and am | #™ early lesson was the only friend and companion he ever seems 
not going to discuss it; but I wish to mention the fact, which | to have cared for,—* honest Tom Girtin.” 
has ‘been strangely overlooked, that the expression cternal death | While, however, we do not perceive in the works of Girtin a 
never once oceurs in the New Testament, even where the struc- | versatile capacity which would ever have enabled him to rival the 
ure of the sentence suggests it and seems to require it,—I mean | gigantic achievements of Turner, we are disposed to think that 
in such passages as, “The wages of sin is death, but the gift of in speculating upon what he might have been, one is apt to forget 
God is eternal life."—I am, Sir, &e.,  Joseru Joux Murriry. what he really was, and to ignore his just claims as the founder 
; of a school of painters, in whose practice the art he had taught 
branched off into various developments, into all or any of which 
A R T. he might himself have carried it, had he lived when they did. 
a, Probably the artist to whom, of all others, the English school of 
Pa » erred | landscape in the next generation are most indebted for precept 
THOMAS GIRTIN. and example was John Varley, who all his life owned the obliga- 
Over of the last services to the cause of good Art, out of many | tions he was under to Girtin. A well-selected set of Varlev's 
which have been done by the Burlington Fine-Arts Club, has | earlier drawings would form a valuable and appropriate sexjuel 
heen the bringing together of the collection of about 136 works by | to the Girtin exhibition. But Varley was a prolific painter, and 
the old landscape-painter, Girtin, which was recently on view | in his later years repeated himself, and became mannered. ‘This 
at the quiet, hospitable gallery in Savile Row, well known to | was not, however, until long after he had handed down the 
lovers of art. | traditions of his and Girtin’s art to such pupils as David Cox, 








Whatever may have been the part he played in the development | William Hunt, and Copley Ficlding. In the age which succeeded 
of the British School of Water-colour Painting, there can be little | Girtin’s, the age of Constable, Dewint, and Cox, our leading 
doubt that the turning-point in that development was arrived at landscape painters became more rapid and sketchy ; but although 
during the short artistie eareer of Thomas Girtin. The great | they cultivated the blottesque, they did not lose sight of the great 
Turner and he began life side by side, and their names are generally | principles of composition. ‘Times have changed now, and the art 
linked together in the art history of their time. Weare by no’ has taken a new turn. Careful detail and laborious finish are 
meanssure, however, that this constant association has not placed | once more sought after, but in efforts to be pretty and to imitate 
Girtin in a somewhat false position. We are too much accustomed | minutely, the philosophie clement is, we fear, extinguished past 
to think of the two as of a pair of twin reformers in art, one of | hope of revival, at least in our day. English landscape art has, 
whom, had he lived long enough for his genius to attain full | indeed, so changed its character since 1802, which ended the 27 
growth, might even have outshone the other, who is now acknow- | years of Girtin’s short life, that he would find it as difficult to 
ledged as the great luminary of landscape painting. There is | recognise his off-springs as it seems to be for modern painters to 
really very little ground for this supposition. Drawings exist | comprehend the principles by which he was guided. 
executed during Girtin’s lifetime, which already show a develop- In the drawings now shown us, there is ample evidence of the 
ment of Turner's art in a different direction from that of his | masterly decision of Girtin’s pencil, his uncompromising care and 
fellow-student, and in the zenith of his career his most dis- | truthfulness, his exactness of eye, his unerring taste in form and 
tingnishing qualitics were of a kind of which Girtin’s works do | colour. We see but little of the manual labour he is said to have 
not exhibit the germ. It is true that the two worked and | employed, unless it be in two highly-finished interiors of evidently 
sketched together as students, were possessed of kindred tastes, | the same building, though called respectively ‘“ Winchester 
and availed themselves of the same opportunities of study, and | Cathedral” (98) and * St. Albans Abbey” (104), two drawings 
that they proved alike that the medium in which they practised | which, more than any, provoke comparisons with ‘Turner. What 
was capable of a wider application in the interpretation of nature | is, however, of all things in Girtin’s drawings, the most worthy of 
than to the mere colouring of grey drawings in the manner of | observation by art students is the careful distribution of parts, 
their predecessors. Which of the two was the real originator of and the artistic reliefs and contrasts upon which the unity of 
the natural method of water-colour painting which gives its due | their impression always depends, ‘There are valuable lessons to 
value to the local hues of objects under various influences of | be learnt in observing the artist's variations of treatment of the 
light is, however, an inquiry which has but slight bearing on their | same subject. We see him lingering about the picturesque old 
relative positions as artists. Its interest in the history of this art Ouse Bridge at York (now no more), painting it at all hours of 
is of the same kind as that prolific, but not very profitable, sub- the day, at one time in light and at another in shade, We see 
ject of discussion, the claims of the Van Kycks to the invention , him comparing the effects on Bolton Abbey of a light-and-dark 
of oil painting. ‘The honour also, such as it is, of introducing a treatment in two equally impressive, but quite different pictures 
Variety of processes of rubbing, scrubbing, washing, pumping, (% and 16), taken from the same spot. And we pass from the 
and scratching up paper to produce texture and the like, may large simplicity of his Durham Cathedral” (30), rising high above 
realily be conceded to ‘Turner, without admitting that he was the sunlit arches of the town bridge, to the same scene (38) at a 
in any degree more strongly imbued with the true principles of | later hour, when the bridge is darkened, and the church towers give 
art than his fellow-student. Girtin, indeed, is said to have en- | out the broad glow of evening. He rises to high poetic feeling in the 
joyed, during his lifetime, a higher reputation as an artist, and he | repose of twilightabout ** Guisborough " (22) and “ Knaresborough ” 
Seems to have formed a style of his own at a much earlier | (134), andthe still, solemn effect of ** Kirkstall” (91)againsta broad 
period of life than Turner. ‘The difference of their natures | curtain of cloud unveiling a gleam of light below. How tender 
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—as 
is the glow that melts the hill-top over ‘Bala Lake” (35), a | lished as much minute observation as any naturalist of our time, 
drawing in which we seem to trace the influence of Cozens! How is but a faint expression of the value we place on his labours, Any 
grandly the tall towers of Lincoln (9) rise before a rolling rain- | one of the many books he has published would be enough to 
cloud over their broad base of sombre foliage! And with what establish a great reputation, and not the least noteworthy of these 
strength of hand those trees are drawn! In not one line or form is the one now under notice. But when we remember that his 
or wash of colour in all these drawings can we trace the slightest Jabours date back now for nearly half a century, we can only look 
tendency to exaggeration. ‘There is nothing ideal about Girtin’s upon the patient and indomitable industry which gives us such a 
work, It is all plain, sober reality. His view of Richmond is no book at a time of life when most men are at least anxious for rest, 
more than asimple, truthful type of a solid old Yorkshire town. as something very wonderful. ‘He has availed himself of his son's 
How real it looks! And in the small, neat architectural views of abilities, it is true, but everywhere throughout the work the 
which there is here a whole series (50 to 54, &e.), painted more master’s hand is evident, devising experiments marked by an 
in the old manner, with blue shadows and conventional tinting, ingenuity which is beyond praise, and anticipating the adverse 
we can pin our faith on every stone. suggestions of critics at almost every point. ‘To find fault with 

Girtin seems to have felt that every scene has its own natural the book is impossible, to praise it as it deserves is difficult, to 
aspects and accompaniments, which furnish the appointed means find points of weakness is not easy, and to overturn its conclusions, 


of expressing its essential character. No landscape-painter was based as they are on work of an exhaustive kind extending over 
ever happicr in his introduction of figures. ‘Turner was pecu- fifteen years, is hopeless indeed. 
liarly rich in figure-incidents, and they were always appropriate to To have established the fact that there are certain plants which 
the scene; but Girtin’s are incomparably better drawn, and they are | eat inseets,—that is to say, which purposively entrap, digest, and 
always unobtrusive. There is a little group of Devonshire farmers, absorb them as food, may seem but a little matter; but taken in 
some on horseback, chatting in a corner of the Cathedral Close at | its full bearings on the modern doctrine of evolution, its import- 
Throughout the book, however, this is 


Exeter (54), which might easily escape observation, but they are ance is overwhelming. 
Confining himself to the mere fact, 


drawn with a precision and force of character worthy of George | placed nowhere to the front. 
Cruikshank, See, too, the natural way in which he has placed a cart | Mr. Darwin has worked out its extremest details, regardless, in the 
fording the stream in the village street of Kirkstall (68), com- | truest spirit of science, of what they might lead up to. Bearing 
posing as it does with the stray villagers so as to knit together in mind that he is himself the father of evolution, the unpre- 
the two sides of the picture. But the subjects in which he made | judiced reader cannot but feel that the modesty of this book is 
the most effective use of living incidents are a wonderful series of | far from being its least merit. 
views in Paris, twenty of which were etched by him just before’ ‘The first and chief part of Mr. Darwin's observations were made 
his death, and published by his brother John in the following | on the common, round-leaved English sundew, a little marsh plant, 
year. ‘The quays are alive with people passing to and fro, for the of common occurrence and wide distribution. ‘That this plant 
most part mere animated dots that seem to move like restless | captures insects has been known for nearly a century, but with 
ants. It is astonishing how they at the same time aid the per- | Mr. Darwin rests the whole merit of showing for what purpose it 
spective, and place us at once in the heart of a great city amidst, makes the process useful. When an insect is caught on the glands 
| placed at the ends of the long fingers which cover the upper sur- 
the drawings are which we have men- | face of the leaf, these fingers bend and deliberately place their prey 
on the dise of the leaf, which must be regarded as its stomach, 


the busy hum of men. 
Various, however, as 
tioned, it will be observed that Girtin’s range of subjects are 
almost limited to those in which the attention has to be confined | There is no mastication, it is true, but neither is there any in the 
to comparatively near objects, such as buildings. When he great class of dentata, of which the ant-bear is a good instance, 
attempts mountain scenery, in his view of the Snowdon range (4), | and which feed on exactly the same kind of food as does the sun- 
we miss altogether its open character and the mystery of distant dew. For the purpose of catching the flies, the glands are 
hills. Iischoice of skies is necessarily limited to the requirements of covered with a viscid secretion which seems to have some attrac- 
his class of subjects. The clouds are of simple and decided forms, | tion for them, but when a fly has been caught and swallowed the 
;nature of that secretion changes very materially. It becomes 


contrasting with the lines of the buildings, and rising in masses 
much increased in quantity, and it becomes acid. It kills the 


which compose with the foreground objects and prevent the mind 
But when an object of | insect and then digests it, that is to say, it dissolves out of it 


from straying too much beyond them. 
'everything that is soluble, and then it finally absorbs at least 


interest is remote from the eye, as the house and castle respec- 

tively in the two fine views of Havewood (04,106), the clouds | some part of what has been dissolved. ‘The acid which is secreted 
lead on to the distance and connect themselves with it by a/| has been investigated by Professor Frankland, who finds that it 
repetition of horizontal lines. Many instances occur of wncon- | is probably propionic acid; and the peculiar ferment which takes 
ventional methods of treatment, which prove his originality ; as | part in the digestion has been separated by Mr. Lawson Tait from 
in the bird's-eye view from the Wynd Cliff, near Chepstow the seeretion of Drosera binata, and has been found to resemble 
(77), where he throws a strong light into the distance, support- | pepsin very closely, though in some particulars it differs somewhat 
ing it by a great white cloud, and thence brings down the eye to | from that important factor in human digestion. 

the long line of the castle on the river-bank ; in the “ Stepping- Even so far the occurrence of real gastric digestion in plants 
Stones, Bolton Abbey ” (37), with its broad, straight-cdged, hill- would have been an important discovery, and to account for its 
shadow ; in “ Battersea Reach ” (102), with a white house telling | usefulness Mr. Tait, and Mr. Canby before him in the case of the 
the ‘‘ Rainbow on the Exe” (108), of which | Dioncea, had suggested that the leaves only prepared manure fcr 


out in the shade ; 
(101), with its! the roots. To prove absorption by the leaves seemed almost 


No. $6 is a palpable copy: in ** Harewood” 
bridge treated as a solid mass; and last, not least, in the ** Weird | beyond physiological possibility. But Mr. Darwin has accomplished 
Windmill” (100), where he cleverly varies the spaecs between | it beyond dispute, and in doing so he has made a contribution 
the cross of sails by carrying the ends of two out of the picture, ' to microscopic research of the utmost importance. He has dis- 
dipping a third behind the house, and letting the fourth just | covered a series of phenomena occurring in the cell-protoplasin 
Ilis delicate sense of colour | of the plant, to which he has applied the term “aggregation.” 


touch the inner margin of the frame. 
* (86), | For the use of this term he does not, it seems to us, give very 


shows itself in the ‘ Landscape, with a Wooden Bridge 
painted in his last year; in “Dunrobin Castle” (24), with its) good reason, beyond that it is partly deseriptive. A better might 
have been found, but as Mr. Darwin has begun its use, it is certain 


fresh gamboge greens: in the sketch of ‘* Knaresborough Castle” 
We cannot find space here to describe these 


(65): and in * Langwern Church ” (81), a study in varied grey. | to be continued. 
From several drawings (45, 67, 68, 90),the blue has unfortunately | phenomena, and indecd they would be beyond lay readers ; but 
taken its departure, but one (75) which has so suffered still main- ' we cannot dismiss them without saying that their meaning secs 
tains a brave mastery over a copy (103) made before the colour | to have been completely elucidated by Mr. Darwin, and that his 
| discovery opens the way to a whole series of new facts in cell- 


had flown. 
—— = | physiology. 
2 r The absorption of the digested food, therefore, by the glands 
5 O O K S. lof the sundew must be accepted as a fact. But still there are 
> - ° . 

sensi . | certain conditions of the plant which Mr. Darwin has not attached 

SECTIVOROUS PLANTS.* : : e344 oe 
otnsetaihataetatsionimmatans | enough weight to, and which seem to support Mr. 'Tait’s view, 


lo say that Mr, Darwin has contributed more than any living | that the digestion may prove useful by applying food to the ab- 
eee patos - ee of the current of scientific sorbent roots. The plant may be seen growing in exposed 
al hee a . as ? oie A he > ; oe 
Long ht which mark: the present generation, or that he has pub- | situations, as near the gap of Dunloe, where showers of rain 
are frequent, so that in spring, at least, scarcely a day may 





* Inseetivorous Plants, By Charles Darwin. London: Murray. 
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pass without a leaf being visited by a rain-drop or a dew-drop | have been most carefully corrected, as we have noticed only two 
The digestion of a fly takes many days, from six to ten, to| typographical errors. 
accomplish, so that in the great oo of instances it is probable | 
nat some of the products of digestion are washed out of the | : — =e a 
folded dise of the leaf. When the plant is most actively growing | : MR. E. P. HOOD On THOMAS CARLYLE.* - 
and the whole process most energetic, the leaf is not only folded | “Tr is not to be doubted,” says Mr. Hood, “there are critics 
over its prey at the margins, but the wrist of the leaf is bent who have essayed to handle Mr. Carlyle who are altogether 
towards the axis of the plant, so that if a rain-drop should wash | unequal to the task,” and after a perusal of this volume, we are 
the products of digestion out of the leaf, it will do so directly on to | inclined re wih tim, Ene euther ends somennane Sp 
the ground or moss near the root. The plant grows in closely- - a eunes 65 Se. Cane ae an Se ae 
matted patches, so that an isolated plant is seldom met with, and Snence wa portage ceocunt Sor the staggering, prose nnanengs yn 
in many cases a number of plants are so closely mixed up that it of his disciple, whese pages supply a striking on CaeeneS SS US 
is difficult to separate them. ‘The drops from the leaves of one | "member to have met with of literary inebriety. “We may 
plant would, therefore, be of material service to the roots of all notice,” he observes, ** that almost always what is called a pure and 
those associated with it. Finally, plants placed in silver-sand, and ane sgt fe the eats oS oo mewn, Rete amass 
so guarded that nothing can reach their leaves, flourish well when — “se penaye nenount See She CUNNes, agacdionl Sengeage 
nitrogenous matter is supplied to their roots. Dr. Carpenter has which abounds in these pages. But we have always thought that 
established this also in the case of rye-grass, and indeed it is, of |” P"¥° style, so far from being © sign of meet delinquency, 0 
course, the normal condition of sll vegetation. Eiven in the case proof that the writer is a master of his subject, and is able to 
of Dioncea, where the stomach closes completely, the exuberant | “XPS Monnet omy Geonane he knows thevenghly what he bas 
products of digestion may sometimes be scen trickling down a to say. Perhaps we are mistaken, and most assuredly we are so, 
channel in the petiole towards the roots. There can be no question s Me. iiood , chapters on Mr. Carlyle are to be regarded = 
but that this is a provision against waste, and that the surplus model, abnd pomtate bon Smee whet He aenne Say Bee se go 
food thus utilised must prove of great service to the plant. Of similes, and illustrations, but a sane and sober —_ wil 
the direct primary absorption by the leaf there can, however, be | ¥& suspect, be unable to follow Mr. Hood in his rhetorical 
no doubt. flights. Ilow, for instance, can a man, blessed only with common- 
sense, understand the meaning of an author who aflirms that the 














Very many of the peculiarities of action of the digestive juice of 
the sundew on certain substances, as gelatin, chondrin, casein, 
fibrin, are identical with the actions of our own gastric juice ; in- 


Sartor Resartus is a ‘wonderful pillar of fire and cloud,” and is 
also “the birth of Jean Paul Richter and Fichte, but in one 
book ;” and that Mr. Carlyle himself is not only a chief prophet, 


deed, _ is far more difficult to point to dissimilarities than to but “an edifice to which all the Stuart Mills, Sir William Hamil- 
ssemblances, . T i 
— ; tons, T'yndalls, Huxleys, and 'Tennysons, and even the Brownings, 
A few words must now be said about the facts discovered his nearest compeers, are as separate stones.” It is difficult to 
by Mr. Darwin, while investigating the movements of the say what Mr, Carlyle is not, according to Mr. Hood's showing. 
leaves. He re some of the resemblances in the processes | }{@ js said to rise out of the literature of his times bold, shapeless, 
to those witnessed in animals are positively startling. These | even awful, the Ailsa Crag or Bass Rock of letters. He is like a 
MOVEMENTS are most perfectly scen in the trap of the! solemn, stricken, silent monarch ; he is a weary-hearted king, he 
Dionceea, and Dr. Burdon Sanderson’s remarkable researches is the Hamlet of the age, he sits in his den like a literary 
s b « ests - - 
show that they are subject to exactly the same laws as govern anchorite, with an eloquence, passion, and invective keen 
muscular movements and nerve influence. The closure of the trap as the livid [Mr. Hood probably means “lurid”] lightnings 
of the Dioncea must be regarded as homologous to the act of | which shot round the chained Prometheus; he nurses his 
swallowing, and like that it is purely reflex. ‘Thus after the bolus | creat soul in silence, and has within him the strength of a 
o . o . j 5 ’ “ “03 
of food has reached the region of the glosso-pharyngeal nerve in | century of writers. We learn, also, that his Scaldic letters flame 
our own tongues, it is beyond our control, and the reflex | through all students’ hearts, that his writings are Babylonic 
mechanism closes it within the stomach. When the food of the | picks. the eyclopean order of literary architecture, that 
fly-trap touches one of the nerve filaments, the lobes close language in his hands writhes and gesticulates, tlat, indeed, he is 
by a reflex movement ide ntical m its phenomena with that Seen | not satisfied with mere language, but makes his syllables leap up 
in the animal. Mr. Darwin seems to object to the application of | into vivid life before the eye. When Mr. Hood passes from 
the term * nerve to the filaments of the Dioncea, but without | general remarks like these to particular criticism, he does not 
good reason, as it seems to us. When certain tissue becomes | }ocome a whit more coherent or intelligible. Thus we read that 
specialised for the conveyance of messages from the periphery to | post and Present is Tintern Abbey restored, that Sartor 
the centre, or vice versa, it goes by the name of nerve among ani- | Resartus is a mosaic fashioned from the rocks of a wizard’s cave, 
mals, and the same thing should have the same name in a plant, | and full of such wild, distorted visions as might throng through 
in spite of the shock it may give to some human nerves to find ‘the brain of a blind giant in a dream; that its words fly hurtling 
such a bond of union established. In the sundew, as indeed in | through the air like the darts of Apollyon and Christian in fiery 
the tissue of the Dioncea beyond the filaments, the nerve-force conflict, that they sound like the ring of the hammer on Vulcan’s 
seems to be conveyed in every direction by the ordinary tissue of | forges, that it is an enchanted isle where shaggy Calibans and 
the plant. Mr. Darwin's experiments show this conclusively. It | musical Aricls move round us, that in it gleams of ethereal 
Is not what we should at first sight have expected, especially in "tenderness and spasms of madness go floating up and down, while 
the Dioncea, but deeper consideration shows that it is just what | scenery the most wonderful lies side by side with passions the 
ought to be, and that it is another of our author's great dis- most woeful Moreover, it is a revelry of all strange and inco- 
coveries in support of evolution. In the individual, nerve-tissue herent things; it is also like some great mountain-chain forming 
is developed from ordinary protoplasm, and in the lower orders | the watershed of two continents, and like some vast palace of an 
of animal life, as in crustaceans, ordinary non-specialised pro- | Oriental dream. After this muddle of metaphors and similes, the 
toplasm must, in greater part, serve for nerve-functions. ‘Thus, | best advice that can be given to Mr. Hood is to study with the 
when we get to a still earlier phase of the existence of | same energy he has bestowed on the works of Mr. Carlyle Dr. 
nerve-function, where it has to serve the demand for movements Abbott's English Lessons for English Readers. 
pate flexion ~lhentge ee most simple uniform | Look where he will in the book, the reader will find similar 
» o ene Trews ° sas s :. 
er, specialisation of tissue for the conveyance o currents IS | instances of extravagance and of critical incapacity. Mr. Hood 
not needful, any more than insulation is not needed for a wire | praises Mr. Carlyle for inventing a style of his own, and allows 
—— passing through a bad conductor like air. In fact, the | that of all men who have innovated upon what are regarded as 
res Pad by nie Nerves are only insulated protoplasm, | the Jegitimacies and proprieties of language Carlyle is the most 
ceveloped when many definite currents are needed and must not | 3, _; T : ; i rite i 
gre » time able to write in 
be confused by contact. In the fly-trap only one current is used a gs = : pains tytn eis a i 
for o 7 oe tiger lien, the purest English is proved by some of his earlier essays ; that 
he purpose, so it may safely go all over the leaf. he has invented a curious and semi-barbaric style is perhaps not 
We have no space to say much more that we should wish said. | to be much deplored, since he has used it in so masterly a manner. 
‘ y P ’ * 
Mr. Francis Darwin promises to bea worthy son of a noble father. | It may not have greatly injured him, though he does occasionally 
His contributions to the work are valuable, and especially so are | clothe his thoughts in the costume of a harlequin; but it has. 
his splendid representations of various facts by woodcut. ‘The | proved an infinite injury to the common-place writers, who ape 
book j . 
00K Is got up uniform with m arwin’ 
ious he p unif m ith 1 ost of Mr. Darwin's other works | — Thomas Carlyle, Philosophie Thinker, Theologian, Historian, and Poet. By EAwits 
ued by Murray, and it is in Murray's best style. The proofs | paxton Hood. James Clarke and Co, '1875. 
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Mr. Carlyle’s manner, while they are utterly destitute of the 
splendid literary qualities which have made that manner tolerable. 
Mr. Hood, of course, attempts to write in Carlylese, and the ab- 
surdity of the effort is visible on almost every page. ‘The parrot, 
no matter how well he imitates the human voice, is a parrot still, 
and Mr. Paxton Hood, however closely he follows the phrascology 


of Carlyle, is simply a feeble thinker, ignorant of his feebleness, | 


and a writer of execrable English. 
We are sorry to write thus strongly of a book which was pub- 


lished, we doubt not, with the best intentions, but a volume so | 


pretentiously bad as this in form and substance we do not often 
meet with; and since Mr. Hood has some amount of reputation as 
an author and preacher, and is by no means a young writer, it is 
well that notice should be taken of his literary offences. We have 
no expectation, indeed, that Mr. Hood will ever write with more 


sobriety, for he evidently imagines that a wild, spasmodic style | 


is a proof of originality and genius; but youthful readers with 
strong feelings and slight judgment are apt to be misled by such 
a farrago, aud to mistake it, as the writer evidently mistakes it 
himself, for the working of a divine power, a poetical afilatus which 
can only find vent in mystic language and incongruous imagery. 
After all we have said, the reader will be disposed to think that 
Mr. Hood's monograph is seareely worth glancing at, but this is 
not quite the case. ‘The author has brought together in these pages 
a number of very choice extracts from Carlyle’s writings and several 
biographical anecdotes which are not without interest, though the 
taste which allows a writer to publish personal details of a living 
author is assuredly open to question. Mr. Hood may plead that 
he is merely a copyist of others, and does but follow a common 
practice, and common unfortunately it is, yet we venture to think 
it is none the less excusable on thisground. All freedom of inter- 
course, all ease in correspondence is destroyed when a man’s say- 
ings or letters are liable to be fixed in print as soon as they are 
uttered or written. 

So hearty is Mr. Hood’s admiration of his hero, that he 
professes to have read every line of stricture that has been 
written upon him, and some of the remarks upon reviewers’ 
criticisms will be found highly amusing,—perhaps edifying. 
Mr. Hood is by no means reticent or doubtful in his expression 
of opinion. He quotesa passage from the Methodist Magazine and 
anotherfrom Mr. John Morley’s Rousseau to illustrate the * shallow 
estimates of narrow natures,” and to show *‘ how Atheism and Low 
Church may shake hands in an evangelical alliance of narrowness ;’ 
he finds in some of Goethe's works ‘ the true hell-broth of litera- 


ture,” and declares that the chief poet of Germany, who is called | 


a vast subjective spider, was ‘‘ cursed with a loveless, lampless, lust- 
ful heart ;” he believes that God has not yet forgiven France the 
first French Revolution, and will not yet forgive it; he confesses 
that he has no patience with Gibbon, and as little patience with 
Hume, and raves on a variety of points respecting books and 
men in a style which is singularly fautastie and hysterical. One 
or two specimens of this style may, perhaps, be given, taken 
almost at random. Here is Mr. Hood's estimate of history :— 


What, indeed, is history withont men? and especially what is his- 


tory without the MaN—history? Wlistory, as we have seen and said, is | 


the record of the marriage of the man and the moment, the man and 
his opportunity. The Atlantic lies a long time without Columbus, bu! 
when Columbus comes, that which was a watery barrier becomes a 
great highway; for the man is the masculine of history, and the moment 
is the feminine of history. So these two, who have been long waiting 
for each other, do meet and plight their troth in the antique church of 
the ages; and that which we call history is but the child of the mar- 
riage, the child born of these two. You name him the father, the hero, 
he it is who goes into the belfry of time, and the bell sounds to all the 
sleepers around, Awake; he it is who rings tho bells, and their peals go 
tolling, not alone across the nations, but come up booming over and 
down the centuries too.” 


And here is a condensed paragraph from his comment on Carlyle’s 


French Revolution, from which we gather that no one whose con- | 


stitution is not robust should run the risk of reading that ‘fearful 
book :”— 


* And how have you read that wondrous book, the French Revolution, | 


the most Homeric book since Homer, the only historic epic of our own 
or any literature? If not, then which is, and what age produced it ? 
If our world should last another thousand years, then, too, may this 
assuredly bo regarded as the ‘Iliad’ of our time, even as that French 
Revolution is our Siege of Troy in the interest it has excited among the 
nations. We cannot well help laughing at our much esteemed and very 
dull brothers who object to us that the book is by no means a proper 
history. It is the best history a man in earnest was able to write. 
Unfortunately for the artistic fame of our friend, he had not the cold, 
severe, nonchalant elegance of Gibbon, or of Robertson, or of Hume. 
Unfortunately, he was obliged to fee/ all the scenery as he described it. 
It was not merely the clever, and exact, and very beautiful arrangement 
of anote-book. No! it so happened that nearly in his days the Vesuvius 
of democracy—that strange birth of modern days—burst forth in over- 


rs: 

| whelming fire. He saw, attentively noting, the spouting columns of 
hissing Java pouring over one devoted nation, and he saw in it a diving 
judgment and wrath, and human doom for human sin, and he tells the 
tale like a man inspired to tell it, and he tells the tale so that in the 
| mere reading there is such a drain upon our nervous energy that we 
| even feel ourselves weaker, perceptibly, after thoso appalling realiga. 
tions. That you are comparatively unable to read it is little to the 
purpose. Are you able to read with pleasure the Jliad, the Paradise 
Lest, nay, even the //eimskringla, for this book is to be compared and 
tried by the side of these? Criticism upon it is like criticism upon 
Homer or Shakespeare; er/ficism, but criticism as unnecessary as upon 
some magnificont and overflowing forees of nature. Say what you will 
the forces are there. It is like carving a name upon an Andes ; the little 
chipping deforms or lacerates, it may be an inch, but leaves the wholg 
pile colossal and majestic.” 

We conclude with the remark that there is one chapter in this 
volume which is altogether admirable, but unfortunately the 
author of that chapter is not Mr. Paxton Hood. 





THE LAND OF THE NORTH WIND.* 
| Tie romance of travel still lingers in the North, preserved, in 
spite of modern mechanism, by the stern facts of nature which 
that mechanism can neither subdue nor cajole, and by the air 
of adventure which attaches to it, long after the South and even 
the mysterious East have fallen into the soul-deadening routine 
of managed tours, ‘The midnight sun has not yet been vulgarised, 
and while there are uncertainties, inconveniences, and bodily 
|} hardships to be endured in making them, such journeys as those 
which Mr. Rae made in company with Mr. Pilkington (who is 
‘known north of the Aretie Cirele by the honorary rank of 
‘Doctor’”) will retain the charm of the uncommon and unknown, 
‘Lhe appeal of these travels to the imagination is not so powerful 
as that of the awful solitudes of the Ice-kingdom, whither our 
Arctic ships are sailing at this hour, but it comes next to their appeal 
in strength, and we respond to it, as we follow the travellers on 
board the ‘Hakon Jarl’ at Throndhjem, and the steamer slips 
down the glassy Nivelden, bound for the Arctic, “the land 
of the Laplanders, the land of mist and snow, the land 
of icebergs and whales, the land of the North wind and 
the midnight sun;’ and sails away day and night along 
the coast, through fiord and strait, between crag and island. 
‘The wind comes gustily in from the Arctic, but the good ship 
with the grand name is sheltered in her course by ‘‘the grandest 
breakwater in the world,” the broken fringe of rocks extending 
from the southern capes of Norway to the uttermost parts of the 
North. To go on shore at ‘Tromsé must have been delightful 
after a pull up the solemn fiord in a boat; to land abruptly and 
| sheer from the deep water, and to walk up a wooded valley among 
i silver birech-trees, past mossy banks and over rippling brooks, 
| through carpets of oak and beech-ferns, and blueberries, hare- 
bells, and anemones. In the North Land one must be constantly 
charmed with the sense of the combined delicacy of form and 
hardiness of the plant and flower world. Beyond that lovely 
valley the travellers came on the first encampment of the Lapps, 
a sorry sight, for the people were poor and dirty, with but one 
pleasant object among them,—a clean and magnificent Lapp baby, 
in a red leather cradle lined with soft white fur. ‘The *“ Baby 
Bunting” of our nursery literature, whose ‘‘daddy’s gone a 
| hunting,” is clearly of Northern derivation. At Bosckop the 
difficult travel begins, where guides and pack-horses are hired, 
the beaten track is abandoned, and the travellers become con- 
scious of mosquitos, thenceforth to be the plague of their ex- 
istence, and also of increasing appetites calculated to render the 
commissariat question an anxious one. Everything, except the 
| mosquitos, is delightful; the sweet, bright air, the delicious birch 
woods, and the first sight of the Fjelds, with a forty-miles stretch 
of undulating rocky hills, softened with moss, lichens, and brush- 
wood, with small bare lakes here and here, and patches of snow ; 
and far over to the west, seaward, the dark and splendid mountains 
of the Finmark coast. Mr. Rae and the Doctor did not think 
much of Suolovuolme, where they suffered horribly from 
mosquitos. We remember to have read in Count Goblet 
d’Alviella’s book of Lapland travel that the merciless little 
wretches may be baulked by travellers’ smearing their skins with 
a mixture of tar and milk, but Mr. Rae seems to have been 
ignorant of any means of prevention, and to have repeatedly 
wasted time and strength in killing a few thousands of the creatures, 
of course without decreasing their number to any perceptible 
extent. For a long distance the travellers rode through ab- 
solute solitudes, for the Laplanders with their reindeer were in 
the mountains by the sea. At Kautokeino they halted, and found 








* The Land of the North Wind; or, Travels among the Laplanders and the Samoyedes. 
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Pitt en. 
a village of red wooden houses and some Lapp huts. This is the | 
embalmed bodies of five hundred ancient bishops, strange relies 


e where the terrible outburst of fanaticism described by Count 


d’Alviella took place twenty ycars ago, when several murders were | 


committed, and the pastor and his wife had a narrow escape from 
death. 


During lis stay at Kautokeino, Mr. Rae introduces us to his | 
He has admirably | 


historical notebook, and very interesting it is. 
condensed and arranged a quantity of information contained in a 
quaint, full, and gravely humorous “ JJistory ef Lapland, written 
by John Schefferus, Professor of Law and Rhetorrick at Upsal, 
in Sweden, and printed in English at the Theater in Oxford, 1674.” 
He calls this history ‘‘the most delightful of old books,” and | 
judging from the samples, we think it must be so. But why did | 
he not take the hint conveyed in the following passage of a de- 
scription of the “ Wild Beasts” of Lapland, which, according to | 


Schefferus, are very numerous ?— 


«The cnats infest man and beast, the Raindesars especially, which on 
that account are driven to the mountains. The men arm themselves 
by keeping 2 continual smouk in the house, and in sleeping by putting 
a blanket over head and body. Abroad they wear a garment of hides, 
and many to defend themselves from this insect dawb their faces all 
over, except their eies, with Resine and Pitch.” 





The ascent of the Alten River, in a canoe, with a young Quain, 
or half-Finlander, and an old Lapp, for the crew, is a charming 
picture of free and independent travel; then come the bireh- 
woods again, and the embarkation on the Mudnio, which is to | 
bring the travellers into the really outlandish uplands of the 
world. Mr. Rae does not say much about the effect of the con- | 
tinuous light of the sun, which Count Goblet d’Alvicila dwells | 
upon, nor does he remark upon the regularly recurring hush of 
nature during the hours which would be dark if there were any 
night there ; he merely tells us that they saw a glorious double | 
midnight rainbow, and the “jovial, genial old Sun himself was | 
their midnight torch.” He describes the Mudnio and _ its 
cataracts charmingly, adding that it is hard to imagine the bright 
clear river, so full of life and strength, ice-bound, silent, and 
motionless in the winter, when it is frozen to the depth of ten 
feet. When the friends embarked upen it, it rushed, all golden 
in the Arctic evening sun, between its fringe-border of graceful | 
silvery birch trees, and bounded to the falls, which Mr. Rak 
describes with infectious enthusiasm :— 


“How the torn and broken rocks flew past, how the furious beaten 
waters swept round and over them! How they howled and roared 
along with us! How the men pulled, at a glance from Abraham, and | 
how they watched for his eye! Above the rocks on either bank were 
pine trees, clear and beautiful against the sky, but we were going too | 
swiftly to sec much of them. Our boat flew like a hunted sea-bird, | 
never touching a rock or stone, guided by the unfailing hands of 
Abraham and his famous crew. It was a curious feeling; one of such 
absolute and happy confidence in men that we saw for the first time a 
few hours ago. We had descended tho first series of falls; the men 
paused for a breathing-space, and then we hurried into the second and 
more difficult mass of tumbling waters. We glanced between two grim 
and deadly rocks like a cork on a seething flood, and shot down, down | 
into a white and foaming cauldron fifty feet below us. The next | 
moment we shot rounda shelf of rock, and it was a solemn and im- 
pressive sight to watch the great river tumbling and bursting through 
the gorge, and over the frightful broken descent by which we had come.” 








During this voyage the language of the boatmen excited the 
travellers’ admiration. Mr. Rae says :— 

“The Finnish tongue, I think, is the finest I have ever listened to. I | 
have never been so struck with a language; to hear these illiterate | 
boatmen talk to one another in sounds that rivalled the most beautiful 
in the ancient Greek, made us jealous, and very ambitious to speak it 
with them. No weak, mincing words, no coarse gutturals ; more digni- | 
fied than the delicate French, more manly and strong than the soft 
Spanish.” 

After the Mudnio came the Tornea, by which the travellers | 
journey through Swedish Lapland to the sea. The banks of this | 
river are far less lonely than those of the Mudnio; they are dotted | 
with huts and store-houses, as many as twenty in view at one 
time, and Riiskola (on the Swedish side) is quite a town,—for this 
part of the world. Before they reach Riiskola they pass the famous 
mountain of Aawasaksa, on the Russian side, the index of oe 
Arctic Circle, where Maupertius and Celsius stayed for some 
time taking celestial and terrestrial observations in the cause of 
Science. With the travellers’ arrival at Matarengi, the real wild- 
ness of the journey comes to an end. for karyol-travelling is in- 
cluded among the civilised modes, (we observe that people who 
have not gone beyond Norway spell the perch-like vehicle carriole, ) 
and hitherto Mr. Rae and the Doctor had seen nothing to 
signify of the Laplanders. Their plan of travel was now leading 
them away from the wild tribes and their country to the differently 
interesting territory of Finland, and again by a coasting voyage. 
From Haparanda, where one of the many crownings of King | 
Oscar took place, they made an expedition to the village of Kemi, 





‘it, the travellers have naught but good things to say. 


| persons can live upon £25 a year. 
| meat, fruit, milk, coffee, fowls, eggs, 


' city, 


l-; . 
| It Is easy. 


where there is an ancient stone church, in whose vaults lie the 


of the old old times of Seandinavian history. 

Of the Russian province of Finland, and of the government of 
‘Lhe people 
are inild, good, honest, self-respecting, and the conditions of life, 
including delicious air and spacious houses, are easy. In the sea- 
port of Gamle Karleby, a respectable middle-class family of four 
Everything is cheap, bread, 
fish, and lodging. It was 
at Haparanda that Mr. Rae and Doctor parted with the midnight 
sun, and as they came down the channel leading from the main 
street of Gamle Karleby there was a touch of twilight upon 
the water, and they began to feel that they were drawing 


southwards, So they sailed along the coast to Wasa, which 


| was a beautiful old city, but is distressingly new at present, 


having been built up after a great fire. Of this place Mr. Rae 
says :—‘* Each fourth house was a vodka establishment, and red- 
eyed, swollen vodka-drinkers staggered along in every street. 
‘This was our first interview with one since we had come abroad.” 
At the end of each long street of the town stands the untouched 
Finland forest, for the town was built in a compact square, and 
girt by pine-trees. Ulcaborg, a really important sea-port, is de- 
lightfully described by the author, who has a useful way of illus- 
trating his statements, so that, with a map before him, the reader 
can fully realise his meaning, as, for instance, in this note about 
the climate :—‘ The strength of the summer at Uleaborg is sur- 
prising; wheat has been cut within six weeks of the seed entering 


the ground. Uleaborg is on the latitude of Kern on the White 


' Sea, Tehakotskoi on the Frozen Sea, South Cape in Greenland, 


Skaholt in TIecland, and Krondhjem in Norway.” When they 
steam past the Swedish ironclad ‘monitor flotilla,’ diabolical- 
looking and ugly, cruising among the Aland Isles, in the beautiful 
Stockholm fiord, and come in sight of the bright and cheerful 

y, concerning whose beauty they are less rapturous than most 
travellers, they get into more beaten tracks, and we need not 
follow them, otherwise than by acknowledging the pleasure with 
vhich we have read Mr. Rae’s notes of travel in Sweden. Of a 
second journey, which took them to the unvisited land lying to 
the east of the White Sea, the home of the Samoyodes—who are 


' not cannibals, though their name means ‘ Self-eaters’—and was 


a far more advcniuious undertaking, we shall have more to say. 
LOVING AND LOTHE.* 
Ir it be true that imitation is the sincerest flattery, then Miss 
Broughton must be guite satisfied with the testimony to her 
powers which she is constantly reeciving. Lady novelists have 
ecascd from imitating the chronicles of athletic profligacy, tem- 
pered with Seriptural phraseology, which the author of Guy 
Livingstone made fashionable fora time, and they have not adopted 
the intensified style of his imitator, ** Ouida,” who has, however, 


| as far surpassed the modesty of Mr. Lawrence as he overstepped 


that of nature. 
Miss Broughton, and the reason is not far to seck. 


They have, however, been fatally ensnared by 
Hier style 


| has an air of ease about it which beguiles one into believing that 
e tal 


Unconventional people who lead unconventional lives 
of their own, but with elegant surroundings, and with the 
leisure and jocomotion which writers of fiction bestow as easily 
as immense fortunes upon their protégés, and which are not 


|a bit more like reality; odd talk, untrammeled by the rules 


of society as by those of grammar, and a combination 
of vehement passion with tawdry cynicism,—such are the 
components which we usually find in novels of the imitation- 
Broughton school. In reality, even the defects of Miss Broughton's 


| style are not easy to imitate, and that something which pleases in 


everything she writes, which frequently pleases side by side with 


| much that one most dislikes and deplores, is just what nobody 


can imitate,—the spirit, at once subtle and audacious, which sets 
her stories apart. 

The author of Loving and Loth has not escaped the snare 
which Miss Broughton’s popularity has set for the feet of the 
novelmongers of the day. ‘This is to be regretted, and it disap- 
points us, for there was a promise about her first and second 
stories which the third fails to fulfil, and we cannot but recognise 
that Nancy and Good-bye, Sweetheart, are the causes of this failure. 
The lady who wrote The Sisters Lawless ought to have written a 
better novel than Loving and Loth; and would have done so, 
had she not yielded to the temptation of depicting an odd girl, 





* Loving and Loth. A Novel. By the Author of “Rosa Noel” and “The biaters 
Lawiess.” London: Richard Bentley and Son. 
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who talks oddly to her mother, is intensely occupied with herself, 
and illustrates all her sayings and doings with similes from the 
shrubbery and the kitchen garden. When a girl talks to her 
mother, ‘‘ seated on a footstool in front of her, her elbows on her 


knees, and resting both white cheeks on her hands until they were | 


pressed upwards into giving her eyes an unnaturally crafty, foxy 
expression,” and when she says to her mother, ‘‘ I would give— 
not my soul exactly, but almost—to be unspeakably lovely, and 
to ride over men rough-shod ”—then we know that Miss Broughton 
has been with the novelist who devises this situation. And when 
we read a little farther, and ‘‘ Susie” goes out in front of the 
house, and ‘promenades on the grass, her thumbs stuck 


in her leather belt, and with a very cross face: we ere con- | 


scious of old acquaintance with Susie; we have seen her under 
many familiar feminine appellations; and the fox-terrier who 
‘¢comes out, and with canine persistency dogs her footsteps,” is 
no stranger to us either. We learn without the least surprise that 
‘¢tall and lithe, she moved hither and thither with aswift, carcless 
grace ;”’ that ‘‘the now-starting sunbeams warmed her brown 


hair into dull gold here and there, and her little irregular profile | 


looked as if cut out of ivory against the dark polished green of the 
laurels.” Of course we know what is coming: that Susie will meet 
the wrong man, and make pert advances to him @ la ‘ Lenore,” 
that she will be jilted @ Ja ‘* Paul Le Mesurier,” and that she will 
ultimately appreciate the right man @ /a ‘* Nancy.” All these are 
as plain as that a heroine of Miss Braddon’s will speak bad English 
and wear ‘ cabochon’ emeralds, ora heroine of Mr. Wilkie Collins, 
will keep a journal and a list of her under-clothing. Susie’s 
admirers will be many, and she will be more or less foolish and 
flirty with them all; but she will make a good end, and 
the ‘good-bye ” will be said by the undeserving male ‘ sweet- 
heart” this time. And what more can be expected, when 
novels have come to a pitch which can only be paralleled by 
Mrs. Gamp’s experience at the greengrocer’s, ‘‘ wich warm it is 
indeed, my dear, when cowcumbers is three for tuppence- 
ha’penny.” 

Without intending any disrespect to the intentions of novel- 
writers, or losing sight of the labour involved in the writing of a 
book, however consciously or unconsciously imitative of other 
books it may be, we must say that we regret the numcrousness of 
novels both as a positive and a relative fact. Onlya few writers pro- 
duce novels worth reading at all, and that small number are forced 
by the demand—by the great majority of women who will not 


read anything but novels, and must have novels to read—to write | 


too many. ‘The dreariness of the multitude which are published 
in ‘‘the season”—this year the number was three or four every 
week—no one could believe, who did not look over them with the 


’ 


intention of the reviewer, and the influence of their number upon | 


the small body of really clever writers is painfully manifest. There 
is no such thing as leisure or time to touch-up for the novelist of 
this day, and there are, perhaps, three living writers of fiction whose 
books are remembered by the omnivorous public three months 
after they appear. If a first novel attracts some attention, the 
writer begins again in hot haste, his or her—generally her—name 
must be kept before the public; she must keep up the stimulus 
of curiosity, or ‘‘by the author of ” will have no meaning ; 
people will say languidly, ‘* The author of ! and who may 
be the author of ? and what was ?” And then she will 
have to begin over again. All this, as if there were nothing to 
be regarded except the little spurt of curiosity which may thus 
be awakened, and as if every book, every work in any kind of art, 
must not be ever, until the last, beginning again. 

It is the small number of fairly clever and capable writers who 
permit themselves to be most severely injured by this pestilent 
overgrowth of fiction. Eight-tenths, at all events, of the novels 
of the season are always quite worthless, and it does not really 
matter to the moral and intellectual health of their authors 
whether they write one a year or one a week; but the two re- 
maining tenths have some value and some promise in them, the 
wilful waste of which is a pity, and deteriorating to their writers. 

In the latter category the two previous novels by the author of 
Loving and Loth distinctly deserved to be included, and we are 
far from relegating her present novel to the former category. 
We recognise certain merits in it with pleasure, but it does not 
raise our estimate of her powers, or confirm our hopes of her pains- 
taking. The fancied facility of imitation, no doubt assisted by 
sympathy with the types and sentiments which she reproduces ; 
an ambition to dash at the follies of the day, and the departure 
from the quiet observation and analysis of feeling which charac- 
terised her second novel, have all played her false in this instance, 














a 
| the concluding chapters of the story, which are evidently written 
| from her own knowledge of the scenery at Niagara ; and in which 
| she ceases to imitate any school, or individual. We take a req 
| interest in this writer, and if we are “round with her,” it is not 
'a harsh or discouraging roundness which tells her that from the 
| moment at which her story becomes original, and her style ceageg 
to be mimetic, the one pleases, and the other satisfies. 


ENGLISH CONSTITUTIONAL IISTORY.* 

| A punky volume, containing a very full and distinct outline of the 
| constitutional history of England, from the Teutonic conquest to 
| the recent election of the late John Mitchell for Tipperary, wil] 
compel any one who has the work under his notice to consider 
| the utility of text-books composed on so large a scale. We are 
inclined to think that they are not very desirable for the student 
‘of history. A work like Dr. Broom’s Constitutional Law is re. 
| quired, because it deals with one branch, and that a somewhat 
technical branch of constitutional history, and prevents the neces. 
| sity of a continual reference to the State Trials and other records, 
But a really useful handbook to constitutional history is a differ. 
ent thing altogether from a large text-book like Mr. Taswell- 
Langmead’s new work. Dr. Dawson ‘Turner's handbooks, 
| smaller even than the very good History of English Institutions, 
| one of Rivington’s series of historical handbooks, are very admir- 
able and useful little productions, and a handbook of constitutional 
history on the model of these would contain a sufficient outline 
to enable the student to consult his Hallam or May with ease, 
Mr. Taswell-Langmead has been too ambitious. The book is too 
large to be a mere handbook to read with the standard consti- 
tutional histories, and it is just one of those books which, con- 
taining a considerable essence, and a very dry essence, of the 
works of well-known historians, will tend to make the subject of 
constitutional history more repulsive to the student who is 
| beginning his work than is at all desirable. <As_ part 
| of the great value of a study of constitutional history con- 
| sists not in simply knowing, for example, the leading details of 
| the Bill of Rights, but in apprehending its causes and consequences, 
land the lessons which may be learnt from it, a writer with 
great historical powers can alone properly imbue a student with 
these ideas, The most industrious text-writer in the world can 
never producea continuing impression on the reader's mind. If Mr, 
Taswell-Langmead considers that the law students to whom he 
lectures and whom he instructs will acquire greater knowledge by 
the perusal of his work than from that of Hallam or May, we fear 
| that he is altogether wrong. But this fundamental objection is 
all that can be urged against this book. If such a text-book is 
desirable, Mr. Taswell-Langmead has been very successful ; it bears 
marks of great industry on the part of the compiler, and is most 
completely stocked with all the important facts in the Constitu- 
tional History of England, which are detailed with much concise- 
ness and accuracy. Had the book, however, been divided into 
two volumes, it would have been far more convenient for use. 
| The most difficult portion of Mr. Taswell-Langmead’s task pro- 
| bably consists in making a clear outline of the early history of 
| England, for the great events of the more recent ages stand out of 
themselves with distinctness. For instance, the author, speaking 
| of the territorial division of England among the Anglo-Saxons, 
| boldly writes thus (p. 12):—‘‘ Of the exact process by which the 
| territory conquered by each of the invading tribes was divided 
among the colonists we have no positive knowledge. But there 
ean be little doubt that a principle of allotment was generally 
adopted based upon the existing divisions of the host into 
| companies, each consisting of a hundred warriors united by the 
| tie of kinship. The allotment of land made to each hundred 
warriors would be by them subdivided according to the minor 
| livisions of the kindred into magths or districts, occupied by & 
| greater or less number of settlers closely connected by the family 
| tie.” Then a little further on (p. 14) he continues :—*‘ The com- 
munity of the megth, united by the tie of kindred, early gave way 
to the purely territorial division of the township or vicus, com- 
posed of a body of allodial owners, united by the tie of local con- 
tiguity.” But these conclusions are scarcely warranted by the 
words of Mr. Stubbs, whose history is supposed to be the basis 
of this part of our author's work. Mr. Stubbs (Constitutional 
History, p. 74) says that ‘‘there must have been over a large 
portion of each colony a regular allotment of land to the bodies of 
colonists, united in their native land by the tie of blood or 
neighbourhood,” that ‘‘these allotments varied according to the 
numbers of the kindred,” and (p. 82) ‘‘the township may re- 























* English Constitutional History: a Text-book for Students and others. By T P. 





at least through two volumes. We have nothing but praise for 


Tasweil-Lapgmead. London Stevens and Haynes. 1875. 
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present the original allotment of the smallest subdivision of the 
free community, or the settlement of the kindred colonising on 
their own account, or the estate of the great proprietor who has 
atribe of dependents.” We have italicised some of the words, in 
order to show how Mr. Taswell-Langmead’s absolute account 
differs from Mr. Stubbs’s almost speculative one, and will give too 
decided an impression of a period of which it is difficult to 
speak with certainty. It may of course seem a small matter 
whether the warriors to whom lands were allotted subdivided them 
again among their kinsfolk, or whether a species of natural sub- 
divided ownership ensued ; but it is one of the merits of modern 
historians to be accurate, and it is scarcely accurate to make out, 
as Mr. Taswell-Langmead does, that there were two regular divi- 
sions of the land, a primary and secondary one, and that the 
townships grew out of these subdivisions alone, and not, as Mr. 
Stubbs puts it, from any one of these owners, the smallest sub- 
division of the community, the independent kindred, or the great 
Jord. Going on to another part of the work, Mr. Taswell-Lang- 
mead may be congratulated upon having given Magna Charta 
more or less in extenso, and with a clear translation. ‘The easiest 
way to remember the provisions of this famous document is to 
read them as they were granted on Runymede. 

Again, the sketch of the military system is well done, the /yrd 
or armed folk-moot of each shire, declining after the Conquest, 
again revives, from the difficulty of obtaining mercenary forces, 
and the perpetual desire of the different kings to curb the power 
of the feudal barons. But our author perhaps scarcely points out 
with sufficient distinctness how clear an instance the re-creation of 
the ancient national force is of one of the great checks upon the 
growth of the feudal power of the chief landholders. This force 
not only arose from the king’s desire to restrain his barons, but 
it no doubt actually did serve as a check upon them. From 
serving first of all as a protection against the Barons, it ultimately 
preserved England from the union of the regal and aristocratic forces, 
being more or less the germ out of which sprang the Parliamentary 
armies of the Rebellion. Andalso from this intermediate military 
force sprang further what ultimately became the English middle- 
class, which from being fostered in the earlier ages of our history, 
served as a balance in later times against regal tyranny on 
the one hand and popular lawlessness on the other. ‘The pro- 
sperity and freedom of England have partly arisen from the 
balancing against each other of the various elements of the 
national constitution. 

In the chapter upon the succession to the Crown, we notice, 
also another passage which may confuse the student :—‘* From 
henceforth [from the reign of Edward II.] hereditary succession 
was the established rule, and the old civil election dropped out.” 
A little further on this statement is contradicted. ‘ But the 
strict rule of hereditary succession has always been liable to 
exception. Parliament has constantly claimed and exercised the 
right to settle the succession to the Crown.” Ifa Parliament 
constantly exercises a right to decide upon the succession to the 
throne, there is no absolute rule of hereditary succession ; for such a 
ruleassumes that nothing but hereditary succession ever takes place, 


found employment and appreciation in England. The literary element 
in this number is unusually strong. Mr. J. Comyns Carr contributes a 
notice of the character and genius of the late Frederie Walker, a really 
distributive and valuable piece of criticism. It is illustrated with two 
or three specimens of genuine but slight humour, the best of which is 
the one in which Mr. Walker represents himself as fishing with hopeless 
perseverance on a perfectly calm and therefore perfectly impracticable 
piece of water. The last article is the first part of an account of an 
eccentric Belgian, M. Antoine Joseph Wierz, and comes from the pen of 
Mr. J. Beavington Atkinson, 


The Human Voice. A New Method of Production, Development, and 
Preservation. Also Essential Rules for the Guidance of Vocalists. By 
Vandeleur Lee, Professor of Singing. (Hatchards.)—Mr. Vandeleur 
Lee’s method of teaching the art of singing, which was for some 
time previously well known in Ireland, bas been much discussed during 
the just closed season in London, and it has, we believe, obtained the 
entire approval of several high authorities in matters musical. The 
little book before us is a treatise on that method, and on its justification 
by the anatomical construction of the human throat. It is clearly 
written, intelligible, and it seems to us, conclusive. It is not cer- 
tain that life would be a much pleasanter experience if everybody 
in a fair state of health could (and did) sing, but it is plain, on 
Mr. Lee’s showing, that a “voice” is not the rare possession 
which it has hitherto been generally supposed to be, but that 
the power of singing is almost as universal a faculty as speech, 
only that it is less spontaneous, and depends on the training of 
the larynx, or ‘sound-box,” for the production of song, and that 
the ordinary methods of teaching are erroneous, because they enforce 
an unnatural instead of developing a natural action of the throat. The 
book is illustrated by diagrams, which render the author's meaning 
intelligible to the least scientific reader, and it puts the mechanism and 
physical meaning of singing in a light which will probably be as novel 
to most of its readers, and also as interesting, as it was tous. It cor- 
tainly suggests that heretofore an immense deal of time, pains, and 
patience must have been expended in numboerless instances, by both 
masters and pupils, the former in teaching, the latter in learning, “how 
not to do it,” and it inspires us with additional respect for the young 
ladies whose larynxes never get fair-play, to whom the art they love is 
made unnecessarily difficult and wearisome, but who sing very nicely 
quand-méme, Mr. Vandeleur Lee's system has both reason and mercy 
on its side, and we hope it may prevail. 


Forgotten Lives. A Novel. By tho Author of “Olive Varcoo,” &c. 
(Tinsley Brothers.)—This is a very unreasonable book. The heroine 
undergoes wondrous adventures, vicissitudes of fate, and harrowing 
emotions: her existence is a succession of transformation-scenes. We 
see her first as a charity-girl, at a terrible institution known as 
“St. Cecilia’s,” where humbug as regards the public, and cruelty and 
neglect as regards the orphans—who are forbidden to wear drawors— 
are the leading characteristics of the institution. The author means, 
and makes, a formidable attack on orphanages and other institutions 
intended for the succour of female children, but ruled and governed 
by committees composed of men only, and there is a great deal of 
sense in what she says; while as for its truth, we are not in a position 
to dispute it. Our objection is entirely on literary grounds, It is that 
the lengthy disquisitions on this and cognate subjects, the vehement 
pleading of “ Woman’s Rights,” and the sufficiently clever sketches of 
character made among the objects of the St. Cecilia charity, have in 
reality nothing to do with the story, are excrescences; and if 





and that Parliament has no power to alter the succession. It is 
truer to say that an hereditary succession with a Parliamentary | 
sanction is the rule. Henry IV. and Edward IV. aloneare examples, | 
and Statute 1 Elizabeth, chapter iii., speaks expressly of * the | 
Queen with the authority of Parliament,” which alone makes a | 
Parliamentary sanction as necessary as an hereditary right. On | 
the whole, however, we can only repeat what we have alvendy | 
said,—that this work shows great industry in the compiler, and | 
great accuracy, and is very full and clear; but at the same time, it 
is too large to be useful as a mere handbook, and can never | 
possibly hope, even were such &n event desirable, to supersede 
the study of Freeman or Hallam at first hand. 


- - } 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 
Oy SSS 
The Portfolio, August. (Seeleys.)—This is an unusually good 
number. The frontispiece is an etching by M. A. Brunet-Debaines, 
after Turner’s “ Post Ruysdael,” one of the happiest and most attractive 
efforts of that artist’s later days. It is a capital subject for the etcher’s 
art, more than can be said for most of the pictures of that period, which, 
indeed, losing colour, have not very much left ; and itis excellently done, | 


a’ regards both the sea and the very characteristic atmosphere. An | 
interesting notice of M. Alphonse Legros follows, from the pen of M. | 
René Ménard, illustrated by a capital specimen of photogravure after a 
Work of the artist, “Le Chaudronnier.” Tho old man, working away | 
at his tinkering under a group of trees, is a very striking figure. M. 
gros is an artist of whose birth France may be proud, but who has 


they have, as we suppose they have, been introduced in imi- 
tation of the clever and effective attack which Charlotte Bronté 
made upon Mr. Carus Wilson and his system, the author has 
failed to perceive and to imitate the skill with which the experiences of 
Jane Eyre were made to influence her character and affect her destiny. 
The story of Jane Eyre could not have done without the terrible 
Brocklehurst episole; the story of Barbara Lethbridge has nothing 
whatever to do with St. Cecilia’s Orphan Asylum, and that young per- 


; son has simply no character at all. She is a puppet which dances 


through a number of improbable adventures—in which everybody is 
somebody else, and the air is full of mystery, only dispelled by being 


| displaced by a fine flavour of murder—to the end, when she sails away 
| from rank and fortune with a hero-lover, in a scene very like the 


Florence and Walter voyage in “Dombey and Son.” The asylum never 
really colours or controls the story. The author has made a mistake; 
she should keep grievance and invention separate, to make either effec- 
tive, unless she can blend them with more skill than she has displayed 
in this over-romantic story, in which she has fallen off from the promise 
of “Olive Varcoe.” 


Alice Godolphin; and A Little Heiress. By Mary Neville. 2 vols, 


| (Samuel Tinsley.)—Is it unfair to take advantage of an author's confi- 


dence, when she tells us that she has published at an earlier age than 


| is usual for such ventures, and to express a wish that she had waited 


alittle longer? To tell the honest truth, these two stories are rather 
silly. Could anything be more silly, for instance—things more out- 
rageously absurd we have, of course, seen—than one of the chief incidents 
in tho “ Little Heiress,” whero the heroine accepts a lover whom she 
detests, and of whose mercenary and indeed wholly vile character she is 
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firmly persuaded, in order to induce a cousin, for whom she has no one of the very few remnants of an older generation who can speak the 
particular reason to care, to give her a little love ? fast degenerating tongue in its purity. A novel feature in the work isa 

+78 oxy “7p rea ‘all +. sw of “G i 2omany C. i Dae se : 

Edith Dewar; or, Glimpses of Scottish Life and Manners in the Nine- number of “Genuine Romany Compositions,” which not only have a lin. 
teenth Century. By Colin Rac Brown. 8 vols, (Sampson Low nnd Co.) — _ guistic intorest, but also are curious as giving us a notion of how the 
These three volumes do not fulfil in any satisfactory way their promiso SYPsies feel about themselves and the * Gentiles” among w 4om they 
of giving us “glimpses of Scottish life and manners.” The Rev. Mr. live. - 
in the book. Of course, th 
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The Dialect of the English Gypsies. By B. C. Smart, M.D., and TI, T, | more than 100 yards from the Exchange, within a few minutes’ walk of the Victoria 
‘ So. nee « 1, < | Ruilway Station, aud in the immediate neighbourhood of important buildings, used 
Crofton. (Asher.)—This is a greatly enlarged reissue of a paper whicl 
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= sion of Skete by WILLIAM | —Terms, £55 per annum. For Scholarships, 
Iilustrated 44 ti com —e y wen soe Humorous | Exhibitions, and other particulars, apply to HEAD 
= Se i ir hi is hool- life, and Favourite C harac ters i ASTER, 
Jaci books of his every-day reading, Praravings | WfAJOR BARNARD, late LM's dist 
Coloured Plates and Han aes teanianee | i Regiment, B.A.. F.LS. RECELIVES a few 





ceray’s Ovig 
y curious and yaluable volume, the | 
of which are adorned by some six 
pundred engr ved fac similes of the little caricature 
sketches which the illustrious author of Vanity Fair 

was perl etually scribbling in the margins of books, 
bo on every scrap of paper which came in his way, 
and which these eyes have witnessed him scribbling 
scores of times. — 3. A, SAL, Ss ALAin in  Tustrated London News 


WILKIE COLLINS'S NOVELS. 





from Tha a 
“An exceeding 
diverting pages 















New Illustrate i Library Edition, 6s each, with Front’s- 
jece and seve ral Foll-page Lilustrations in each vol :— 
P Ulustrated by Sir John 


The WOMAN in WHITE. 
Gilbert and F, A. Fraser. 
ANTONINA; or, the Fall of Rome. lilustrated by 

Sir John Gilbert and Alfred Concanen. 

BASIL. _ ted by Sir John Gilbert and M. F. 

Mahon {and H. Furniss. 
The DE \D SECRET. Illustrated by Sir John Gilbert 
QUEEN of HEALTS. Lilustrated by Sir Jobn Gilbert 

and Alired Concanen. (i. A. Fraser. 
The MOONSTONE, Illustrated by G. Du Maurier and 
MAN and WIFP. Tlustrated by William Small. 
HIDE and SKEK; or, the Mystery of Mary Grice. 

Illustrated by Sir Join Gilbe ‘rt and M. F. Mahoney. 
POOR MISS FINCH. Illustrated by George Du 

Manrier and EL. Hughes. [ Woods. 
MISS or MRS. ? Illustrated by S. L. Fildes and Henry 
7 The NEW MAGDAL EN. Illustrated by George Du 
Maurier and C. S. R. {and M F, Mahoney. 

The FROZEN DEEP. Illustrated by G. Du Maurier 
My MISCELLANIKS. Illustrated by Alfred Concanen. 
[Nearly ready. 
The LAW and the LADY. By WILkIs Cottixs, In 

3 vols. crown 8vo, 31s 6d, is now ready. 

“ Edwin. Read avy novels lately ?--Angelina, Just 
read an awfully nice book, *'The Law and the Lady.’ 
One of the herves is a monstrosity without legs, 
‘Miserrimus Dexter, don'tyouknow? Awfully clever. 
—Edwin. O yes. Read the book myself. Clever notion, 
the idiotic man-woman, eh, wasn’t it ?—Angelina. O 
yes! awfully good. ‘—Punch. 


OUIDA’S NOVELS. 
Uniform Edition, crown 8vo, red cloth extra, 5s each. 
FOLLE-FARINE. PASCAREL: Only a Story. 
IDALIA: a Romance. PUCK: his Vicissitudes, 
CHANDOS: a Novel. | Adventures, &c. 
UNDER TWO FLAGS. | A DOG of FLANDERS, 
CECILCASTLEMAINE'S | __ and other Stories. 
GAGE. STRATHMORE; or, 
TRICOTRIN: the Story of| Wrought by his Own 
a Waif and Stray. Hand. 
HELD in BONDAGE; or, | TWO LITTLE WOODEN 
Granville de V: igue. | SHOES. 3 


POPULAR ILLUSTRATED BOOKS, 
at 7s Gd.—Full Catalogue upon application. 
ADVERTISING, its History. Fac-similes and Plates. 
aren’ S WARD'S WOKKS, Complete. Port. and 
Fac-simile, (Pictures. 
BECHSTEIN'S PRETTY as SEVEN. Richter's 98 
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BOCCACCIO, the DECAMERON, Stothard’s Steel 
Plates. [{Illustrations. 

BOOKSELLERS, a HISTORY of. Portraits and 

BRET HARTES SELECT WORKS. Illustrated. 


BYRON’S LIFE and LETTERS. By Moore, 12 Plates. 


| range up to 15, 





CLUBS and CLUB LIFE in LONDON, (Timbs.) 
40 [lustrations. | 

COLMAN’S BROAD GRINS. Frontispiece by Hogarth. | 

CRUIKSHANK’S COMIC ALMANACK. = 2.000 Plates 
and Woodcuts. Complete in 2 vols, 78 6d each. 








| ceed to ELECT 


BOYS to educate with his own children, whose ages 
The situation is very healthy, and Las 
been found beneficial for delicate boys. 
BartLow: Leckhampton Hill, Cheltenham. 
JASTBOURNE.—1 


Hardwick Road. 


4 FREDERICK TOLLINS, M.A, formerly 
Scholar of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, and late 
Assistant-Master of Cheam School, RECEIVES | 


BOYS frum seven to fifteen years of age, to prepare 
for the Public Schools. Refereuces and terms on 
application, 


gree COLLEGIATE 
Lewisham, S.E.—Thorough educition, large 
house, and play-ground. Day scholars, three .to tive 
guineas per term; boarders, twelve to twenty guineas. 
For prospecius and references apply to the Rev. J. 
B. BLOMFIELD, Principal. 
The next term commences September 5. 


EDFORD COLLEGE (for Ladies), 

8 and $ York Place, Portman Square (late 48 

and 49 Bedford Square). Founded 1849. Incorporated 
1889. 

The SESSION 1875-76 will BEGIN THURSDAY, 
October 14th. 

Two ARNOTT SCHOLARSHIPS will be awarded 
by open competition. Candidates to send their names 
to the Secretary, before September 20. 

Prospectuses, with particulars of Scholarships, 
Boarding, &c., may be had at the College. 

JANE MARTINEAU, Hon. Sec. 


PRIGHUTON COLLEGE. 
Principal—the Rev. CHARLES BGG, M.A., late Senior 
Student and Tutor of Christ Church, Oxford. 
Vice-Principal—The Rey. Joskru Newton, M.A. 

There are two Divisions—the Classical and the 


SCHOOL, 


Modern. Thereis a good Laboratory and a well-titted 
Carpenters’ shop. The College is situated in the 


healthiest part of Brighton. The climate is peculiarly 
favourable to boys of delicate constitution. The Col- 
lege is endowed with 15 Scholarships. Terms, for 
boarders, 80 to 90 guineas per annum, according to 
age; or for the sons of clergymen, 60 to 70 guineas ; 
for non-boarders, £22 103 to £31 10s per annum. 

For further particulars address the Secretary. 

The NEXT TERM commences on Sept. 21, 1875. 


QUEEN'S UNIVERSITY in IRELAND. __ 
( UEEN’S COLLEGE, GALWAY. 


The SESSION 1875.6 will commence on Tuesday, 
the 19th day of October, when the Supplemental, 
Scholarship, and other Examinations will be proceeded 
with, as laid down in the Prospectus, 

The Examination for Matriculation in the several 
Faculties of Arts, Law, and Medicine, and in the De- 
partment of Engineering, will be held on FRIDAY 
the 22nd of October. 

Further information, and copies of the Prospectus, 
may be had on application to the Registrar, 

By order of the President, 
T. W. MOFFETT, LL.D., Registrar. 

_Q veen's College, Gs ilway, ith August, 1875. 


RCHUDEACON JOHNSON’ Wy 
7 SCHOOL, OAKHAM. 

The En dowed Schools Commission havirg prov saa | 
a new scheme for this school, the Trastees will pro- 
a HEAD MASTER, who must be a 














CUSSANS'S HANDBUOK of HERALDRY. 350 | Graduate of some British University. There is a good | 
Illustrations {50 Lilustrations. | Master's House, with accommodation for sixty 
ENGLISH ECCENTRICS and ECCENTRICITIES. | Boarders. There are also Exhibitions attached to the 
ENGLISHMAN’S HOUSE. by Richardson. 600 Lliusts. | Scho and tenable both at the School and at the 
GENIALSHOWMAN—ARTEMUS WARD. Brunton’s | Ui versities. 
lilustrations. [Gitt-book The He ud Master's salary is txed at £150 a year, to 
GOLDE TREASURY of THOUGHT. Hand some | which will be added the Capitation-fee on each 
GREENWOOD'S WLLDS of LONDON. Concanen’s | Scholar. ‘Ihe charge fur Boarding is not to exceed | 
Plates. gilt. | £50 per annuin. 
GRIMM'S POPULAR STORIES. Cruikshank’s P! ites, Full information may be cbtained from B. A. ADAM, 
HALL’S SKETCHES of IRISH CHARACTER. Steel | Esq., Oakham, to whom applicotions for the Head 
Plates. [f«e-simile of Originals. | Mastership. testimonials, &¢, must be seat en or be- 


HOGANTINS WORKS, Complete. 160 Pilates. In 
HUNT'S DROLLS of WEST of ENGLAND. Cruik- 








shank's Plates. [LETTERS 
JERROLD'S BARBER'S CHAIR and HEDGEHOG 
LAMB'S (CHARLES) COMPLETE WORKS.  Por- 
tr d Fae-simile. | 
LIFE I OND IN. Cruiksbank's Coloured Plates. | 
LONGFELLOW'S PROSE WORKS. Illustrated by 
Bromley - [lilustrations. | 
MARK T\VAIN’S CHOICE WORKS. Portrait and | 
MUSES of MAYFAIR: Veis de Société of the Nine- | 
teenth Coutury. (trated. 
NAPOLEON IIL, from CARICATURES. Fully Lilus- 


PARKS of I ON De IN—Their Story. Coloured Piates. 


PLANCHE’S PL RSU IVANT of ARMS. 200 Llus- 

trations and Plate 
PLAYING CARDS—Their History, by Taylor. 60 
r Illustrations rated. 
POE'S WORKS. Poems, Essays, and Stories, Llius- 


RABELAIS, with Doré’s wondertul Illustrations. | 
REMARKABLE TRIALS. Phiz's 60 Illustrations. | 





— AN’S COMPLEIE WORKS, with Poems. 10 | 
a la tions, 
/ SIGNBOARDS—Their His tory. Numerous aco 
ad SUMMER CRUISING in the SOUTH SEAS. 24 
Illustrations. (Coloured Plates. | 
FE SYNTAX’S THREE TOURS. LRowlandson’s 83 
A THEODURE HOOK’S HU MOROUS WORKS. Lilus. 
a WALTON and COTTON’S COMPLETE ANGLER 


(Sir Harris Nicolas's Edition). 
WONDERFUL CHARACTERS. 61 Curious Plates. 
WRIGH1'S HIST. of the GEORGES. Fairolt’s Plates. | 
WRIGHT'S HISTORY of CARICATURE and of the 

GROTESQUE. Fairholt's Llustrations. 


CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 


61 Plate Hlustratious, 
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StI ot MATILEMATICS nnd NATURAL PHILO 
SOPHY, in this College, which, with the ow of 
Toronto, constitute s the Provincial University 

‘Lhe initial salary is 92,200 (£440 ster ) per annnm, 
rising to 2,500 (L560 sterling) by ions of 200 
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| be posted so as to reach Toronto, on oc before the frst 
day of October next 


JOHN McCAvr, LL. D., President. 
University College, Toronto, 22nd July, 1875. _ Lf 
YOOLING, REF RESHING, and 
J INVIGORATING ave the effects of ROW- 


fa cand hands of ladies, | 


ihe scorching rays of the sun and 
particles of dust. “ht cradicates tan, sunburn, 
ROW LAND'S MACASSAR 
failing off during the hot 
Price 3s 6d, 7s, 10s 64 family botules, equal 
and 2s per bottle. Of all Chemists. 


yEMARKABLE, very  Remarkal ile 
Indeed, are the effects of LAMPLOUGH'S 








Price 4s 6d per bottle. 


ther. 


\ 
| P YRETIC SALINE in Preventing and Curing Small- 
| pox, Fevers, and Skin Diseases. 
i und invigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. | 


Excellent, refreshing, | 
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YOYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY.—The 
» office of SECRETARY having become VACANT, 
the Council will be prepared to receive applications 
stating qualifications and accompanied by testimonials, 
to be forwarded to the Secretary of the Society, 22 
Albemarle Street, on or before the 20th October next. 
Salary, £150 per anuum, with good apartments in 
the house, ia which the Secretary is expected to reside. 
No one need apply who has not some knowledge of 
Asiatic Languages and Literature. 


rue BYRON MEMORIAL.—At a 
Public Meeting held in Willis's Rooms on 
Friday, July léth,—the Right Honble. B. DISRAELI, 
M.P., in the chair—it was moved by the Earl STAN- 
HOPE, scconten by the Earl of ROSSLYN, and 
carried nen. con. 
“That an ap nest be made to the public for Funds to 
carry out the proposal of the Byron Memorial Com- 
militee, to erect a Statue of the Poet in some cons spica- 
ous place in the Metropolis.” 
PRresive 
The Right Honbie. BR Dy: sraeli, M.P. 
COMMITTEE. 
Alfred Tennyson, Esq. Rey. B. H. Deury. 
Earl Stanhope. William Cullen Bryant, 
Earl of Rosstyn. | Alfred Austin, Esq. 
Viscount Barrington. Ven. Archdeacon Trollope 
| Geo, Augustus Sala, Esq. | Rev. Hugh Munro. 
Earl of Lovelace. | Rev. Alexander Napier. 
| A. Baillie Cochrane, Esq., | W. F. Webb, Esq. 
| 





MP. TheMayor of Nottingham. 
Hon, Robt, C. Winthrop. 
Gen. James Grant Wilson. 
Sir George Osborn, Bart, 
Edward Trelawny, Esq. 
| John Murray, Eeq. 
Colonel Dudley Carleton. 
Earl of Bradford, Rev. Curtis Jackson. 
Sir Thomas Fairbairn, Bt. | Rev. George Otter. 
W. P. Frith, Esq., R.A. | Rt. Hon. Sir Robert Peel, 
Tue Earl of Malmesbury. | Bart. M.P. 

&e., &e., &e. 

Cheques marked “BYRON MEMORIAL FUND” 
or Post-Office orders should, in every instance, be sent 
to Messrs. Drummond, Charing Cross, and will in- 
variably be acknowledged in the TZimes. Amount 
already acknowledged £1,503 9s. 

RICHARD EDGCUMBE, 
Honorary Secretary Byron Memorial Committee. 
Grafton Club, W. 


LFRACOMBE HOTEL, 
ILFRACOMBE, NORTH DEVON. 
Accessible from all parts by Steam and Rail.—See 
Time-Tables. Appointments, Cuisine, and Wines 
perfect, with choice of 250rooms, Tariff on application 


to to Manager. uM 
H. J. NICOLL, 


Merchant Clothier to the Queen, the Royal Family, 

and the Courts of Europe; Army, Navy, and Civil 

Outfitters. 114, 116, 118, 120 Regent Street, and 22 

Cornhill, London. '10 Mosley Street, Manchester ; 

50 Bold Street, Liverpool; and 39 New Street, 
Birmingham. 


P OR GENTLEMEN.—H. J. NICOLL'S 
Shooting, Tourist, and Yachting Suits, from 

3 guineas. Waterproof Tweed Overcoats, with Re- 

gistered Pockets, 20s and 21s; in Melton Cloths, 42s. 


prok® BOYS.—H. J. NICOLL’S Sea- 

side Novelties in Suits and Dresses. Washing 
Suits of Regatta Cloth, from 10s 6d; of Serge and 
Drill materials, from 15s 6d. Knickerbocker and 
| Play Suits, in Angola Cloths, from 21s, Light Tweed 
| Overcoats, from 14s; ditto, Melton, from 21s, 


froR LADIES.—RIDING IABITS 

from three to eight guineas; Riding Trousers 

I 1 Hats: Waterproof tv eed and Cheviot Cloaks and 

Ulsters; Travelling and Morning Costumes and Pro- 
menade Jackets of ‘special designs and materials. 


eZ. LL hi 


NICOLL has 
throughout the United Kingdom. 


Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow, Es: 

The Lord Houghton. 

Matthew Arnold, Esq. 

Viscount Falkland. 

Wilkie Collins, Esq. 








~ established Agencies 
Wholesale Depart- 


| ment, 45 Warwick Street, ia the rear of the Regent 
| Street premises, London. 


> ODRIGUES. —MONOGRAMS, 

4 ARMS, CRESTS, and ADDRESSES Desi, gued, 
and Steel Dies engraved as Gems. 

RUSTIC, GROTE SQUE, COMIO, and ECCENTRIC 
MONOGR —<t, artistically de-igae “d tor any combina- 





PROVINCE of ONTARIO. ge be 


NOTE P. APE R and ENVELOPES stamped in 
colour, relief, and brilliantly illuminated in Gold, 
Silver. and Colours, in the highest style of art. 


A VISITING CARD-PLATE, elegantly engraved, 
and 100 SUPERFINE CARDS printed for 4s 6d. 


BALL PROGRAMMES of novel and beautifal de- 
signs, arranged, priated, and stamped in the latest 
fashion. 

BILLS of FARE, GUEST CARDS, and INVITA- 
TIONS in great variety. 


HIENRY RODRIGUES’, 

HERALDIC Desig - . ane ENGRAVER 
to the Royal Fa 

42 PICCADILLY, LONDON, Ww 


{\SLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
CUANDELIERS IN BRONZE 


Wall Lights and Lustres, 

AND ORMOLU. 

Kerosene and Moderator Lamps for India and home use. 
TABLE GLASS OF ALL KLNDS. 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed, 
LON DON—Show-rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
BIRMING HAM—Manuafactory and Show-rooms, Broad 
Strect. (ESTABLISHED 1807.) 


ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 
i largest holders of Whisky in the world. Thefr 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use aud exporta- 
| tion, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast; or at their London Office s, 4 Beaufort Build- 
ings, Strand, W.C. 


STATIONER, 
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CARSON’S PAINT. |P! 


PATRONISED BY THE QUEEN AND H.R.H. THE PRINCE 
OF WALES. 
Is extensively used for all kinds of 


OUT-DOOR WORK. 


It is especially applicable to 
WOOD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, and COMPO. 
2 Cwt. Free to all Stations. 
OAN BE LAID ON BY UNSKILLED LABOUR. 


SOLD IN ALL COLOURS. 
Patterns and Testimonials sent Post Free. 


WALTER CARSON & SONS, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
LupGATE HILL, LonpON, E.C. ; 

AND 21 BACHELOR'S WALK, DUBLIN. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THRUUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 








| 
SORT YOUR PAPERS 
cei rh yw } 
wto STONE’S | 
PATENT BOXES, | 
Sold by all Stationers. 
Fall particulars, post free, of HENRY STONE, 
Patentee and Manufacturer, BANBURY. 
ENTLEMEN desirous of having their | 
J Linens dressed to perfection should supply their 
Laundresses with the 
“GLENFIELD STARCH,” 
which imparts a brilliancy and elasticity gratifying to | 
the wearer. | 


ONT * 9 
JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 
CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 
Is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder. 
lives the Teeth a pearl-like Whiteness, protects the 
enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing fragrance 
to the breath. 
Price 1s 6d per pot. 


Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, and at 
ANGEL PASSAGE, 93 UPPER THAMES STREET, 
London, E.C. 


CORN FLOUR. 
BROWN AND POLSON’S 


HAS THE HIGHEST REPUTATION 
AND 
GIVES THE GREATEST SATISFACTION. 





Purchasers should see that they get BROWN AND 
Potson’s, as cheaper kinds are being substituted for 
the sake of extra profit. 


FOR THE COLD BATH, &c., &c. 
CASH’S KNITTED 
ROUGH 
SAN BE ORDERED THROUGH TOWEL S, 
(PATENT.) 
HOSIERS AND DRAPERS, &c., EVERY WHERE. 


See the words “J. and J. Cash's Patent Rough | 
Towel" woven on each. 


M a 2 F's an Ww —— 
, ee ee 
C 





OMPLETE SERVICES OF PLATE | 
IN OAK CASES, 
FOR SHOOTING LODGES, 
FOR YACHTING AND BOATING, 
FOR COUNTRY HOUSES. 
PLATE AND CUTLERY OF HIGHEST QUALITY. | 
Special Lists post free. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES PosT Free. Larger 


Edition on receipt of 12 stamps. 


MANSION- House Bvuinpines, Pouttry, | 
LONDON; and OXrorD STREKT (76,77, and 
78), West Enp. 

MANUFACTORY AND SHOW-RooMsS: 
RoYAL CUTLERY WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


i: OLLOWAY’S PILLS& OINTMENT. ! 
- —These remedies couserve the physical 
strength in a most remarkable manner, and so con- 
duce to mental vigour and clearness of intellect. How 
necessary this condition is in the present day need not 
be dilated upon here; it is sufficient to say that their 
properties are such as to be a real boon to mankind in 
general ; from every quarter of the globe testimony is 
transmitted in favour of their wonderful efficacy. A | 
trial is all that is asked for; the results arecertain. In | 
all low conditions of the nervous system, whether from | 
over-study, too close an application to business, ex- | 
cesses of all kinds, or any similar cause, their effect is 
most reassuring and satisfactory. 


THE 


j 


y 


| the superfluous oil.”"—/v0d, Wuter, and Air, edited by 
Dr. Hassall 
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ICENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 

Street and Charing Cross, Lond on.—Established 

1782. Prompt and Jiberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 

ances effected in a!l parts of the world. 

{ GEORGE WILLIAM LOVELL, 
(JOUN J. BROOMFIELD. 

artig 


JANE of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
Y Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.—DRAFT’S 
ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal towns in 
South Australia. Bills negotiated and collected. 
Money received on deposit. 
Offices, No. 54 Old Broad Street, B.C. 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 
TO INVESTORS. 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually. 


ENNINGTON §and 


Secretaries 


taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreign 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &c., with an 


enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 20 


per cent. 
PENNINGTON and 
Buildings, London, F.C. 


| AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
4 


Fleet Street, London. 
Invested Assets on 


3ist Dec., Is74 
Income for the past year 
Amount paid on Death t 
Reversionary Bonus allotted for 
years ended 3ist December last 
Aggregate Reversionary Bonuses hitherto 
allotted..........006... 
Forms of Proposal, & 
to the Office. 


AS 


2 
2 


co., Royal 


o December last... 
the tive 


5,523,138 
* Will be sent on application 


Provide against the losses that follow by taking 


; a Policy 


AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 
The oldest and largest Accidental Assurance Company. 
Hon. A. EINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
PAb-Up CAPITAL AND RESERVE FUND, £160,000. 
Annual Income, £180,000. 
COMPENSATION PAID, £915,000. 

Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Standing. 
OFFICES—64 CORNHILL, and 10 REGENT STREET. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


SHE VS GLADSTONE BAG.— 
Perfect as a Dressing-Bag.—Perfect as an 
Empty Travelling-Bag. 
FISHER'S STEEL-BANDED SOLID LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER'S DRESSING. BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST FREK. 188 STRAND. 
i tapered and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 


FAMILY, 
35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 


FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 
? ¥ | 


LEAR COMPLEXIONS for all who 
use the * UNITED SERVICE” SOAP TABLET, 
which also imparts a delicious fragrance. Manufac- | 
tured by J.C. and J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self- | 
fitting Cand’es, and Sole Manufacturers of the 
“ LYCHNOPHYLAX” or “CANDLE GUARD,” effectually | 
preventing the guttering of Candles. Sold by Chemists, | 
Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and others. 


OHN BURGESS and SON’S 
Original and Superior 
ESSENCE OF ANCHOVIES 
Has been Manufactured only by them for more than a | 
Hundred Years, at 
107 STRAND (corner of Savoy Steps), LONDON. 
Order of your Grocer, but see that you get “JOHN 
BURGESS and SON'S.” 
CARACAS COCOA, 


delicious and valuable article.”— 


| 
| 
| 


Kk RY’S 
“A most 

Standard. 

* The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.”"— Food, 
Water, and Air, edited by Dr. Hassall. 
NRY’S EXTRACT of COCOA. 
Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich 
articles of diet. 

“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of 


NINE PRIZE MEDALS awarded to 


J. S. FRY and SONS. 


© emaaianaia 


NDIGESTION, and WASTING 

DISEASES.—The most approved REMEDIES are 

JANCREATIC EMULSION and 

PANCREATINE. The Original and 

Genuine prepared only by 

GAVORY and MOORE, 

Ss 143 New Bond Street, London, and 

7 Sold by them and all other Chemists. 


MRS. S&S A. ALLEN’S 
WORLDS 
AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandriff. 
1T contains neither oil nor dye 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Dépét, 114 and 116 Southampton Row London, W.C. 


For terms apply at the | 


COS 
MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS, con- | 


Exchange 


CIDENTS WILL HAPPEN!!| 


| and | Newman Yard. 


| some than the 


and 


BrAxP CO’S SOUPS, 


RESERVED PROVISIONS, ana 


JORK and GAME PIES | also, 


} 
} 
| F 
| 
| 
} 
| 


] QSSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
| Bd 
ir re RTLE SOUP,” and other 
_GQPECIALITIES ~ for ~~ INVALIDS, 
PR eee 
| SOLE ADDRESS :— 
| 11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 7 
AY’S DOMESTIC MOURNING 
DEPARTMENT, REGENT STREED, 
CHARGES. 
| UNDER SERVANTS. 
| Silk and Crape Bonnets ...,......ceceeeeeses from 
| Cashmere Shawls ‘ 
| Cotton Dress, unmade 
Ditto, made complete ... 
| Victoria Cord Dress Bodice 
same material complete .. 
Ditto, trimmed crape 
Cloth Jacket 


trimmed, 


Ser caan™ 


UPPER SERVANTS. 

Victoria Cord, Alpaca, or French Twill 
Costume Skirt, fully trinsmed, and 
Basque Bodice with Tuckers, com- 


Ditto, trimmed with Crape 
Silk and Craps Bonnets 
Cloth Jacket, trimmed Cray 
MOURNING FOR LADIES. 
Messrs. JAY, anxious to remove the impression 
which they find has gained undue circulation, that 
none but the richest materials in Costumes, Mantles, 
and Millinery are sold at their Establishment, deem it 
a duty to themselves and the public to assure all fami- 
lies who have not yet dealt at Jay's Mourning Ware- 
house that good wearivg materials are cut from the 
piece, and at more than an equivalent for the price, 
which is from Is per yard upwards. 2 
Messrs. JAY have always at command experienced 
Dressmakers and Milliners, who act as travellers, so 
that in the event of immediate Mourning being ‘re- 
quired, or any other sudden emergency for dress, one 
can be despatched to any part of the Kingdom on 
receipt of letter or telegram, without any expense 
whatever to the purchaser. All articles are marked 
in plain figures, and charges are the same as if the 
goods were bought for ready money at the Warehouse 
in Regent Street. 
JAY'S, 


London General Mourning Warehouse, 

2453, 245, 247, 249, and 251 Regent Street. 
UTLERY, warranted.—The most varied 
assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, 
all warranted, is on saleat WILLIAM S. BURTON'S, 
Table. Des- \Crvrs, 
The Blades are all of the ‘| sert. |perpr 

finest Steel. 


0 
0 
6 
6 





} 


34-inch ivory handles ., 

34 ditto balance ditto 

3§ ditto, ditto 

4 ditto fine ivory ditto 

4 ditto extra large ditto... oo 

4 ditto finest African ivory ditto ... 
Ditto, with silver ferrules ............| 4 
Ditto, with silvered blades ......... 
Nickel electro-silvered handles ..,| 23 | 


TJILLIAM S BURT 

General Furnishing [ronmonger, by appoiut- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue 
containing upwards of 850) Illustrations of his unri- 
valled Stock, with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the 30 
large Show Rooms, post free.—39 Oxford Street, W.; 
1, 1A, 2, 3, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, & 6 Perry's Place; 
Manufactories—s8t Newman St., 
and Newmau Mews, London, W. The cost of deliver- 
ing goods to the most distant parts of the United 
Kingdom by railway is trifling. WILLIAM 8S. BUR- 
TON will always undertake delivery at a small fixed 
Tate, 


K INAHAY’S LL. WHISKY. 


Xv This celebrated aud most delicious old mellow 
spiritis the v 


CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- 
finest Cognac Brandy. Note the red 
seul, pink label, and cork branded 
“KINAHAN'S LL WHISKY.” 

Wholesale Dépot, 20 Great Titchileld Street, Oxford 
Street, W. 

Ny LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 

de SAUCES, & CUNDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Mauufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, beg to remind the public that every article pre- 
pared by them is guaranteed as enirely unadul- 
terated.—92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square (late 
6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 1s Trinity 
Street, London, S.E, 
I ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 

The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 

ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many years, signed “ L/izabeth Lazenby.” 


| peanruers FLUID MAGNESIA. 


The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have ap- 


| proved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 


remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild 
aperient for delicate coustitutions, especially adapted 
for Ladies, Children, and Infants. 

DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond 


‘St , London; and all Chemists throughout the world. 
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NEW WORK ON PORTUGAL. 
Just published, 1 vol. demy 8vo, 10s 6d. 


TRAVELS IN PORTUGAL. 
By JOHN LATOUCHE. 


i trations by the Right Hon. T. Sotheron 
saan Es'e ourt. 


5 Patt MALL GazeTTe.—“ Mr. Latouche 
I tment a singularly agreeable and interesting 
alt is obviously the work, not only of a scholar 
and historian, but of a very acute observer of men and 
manners, who, having seen the cities and come to 
know the mind of many peoples, has acquired that 
width and justness of view, that definiteness of con- 
ception of a race and its tendencies, which is the last 
accomplishment of the philosophical traveller. No 
reader, however—no lady reader of the circulating- 
library type — need be frightened by the word 
‘ philosophical ;' for Mr. Latouche writes with a’sort of 
half-careless ease, and seldom puts his remarks into 
the form of general propositions...... A pleasanter book 
we have seldom met with, nor one which is more con 
spicuously the outcome of an acute and highly culti- 
vated mind.” 

From THE SPECTATOR.—“ Mr. Latouche’s Travels are 
delightfully written His book is as fair as it is 
pleasant, as full of information as it is sparkling 
with humour.” 

From THE Fretp.—* We have read through the 
work with great pleasure, and can cordially recom- 
mend it to our readers.” 

From NATUuRE.—“ Mr. Latouche’s narrative is full 
of interest and instruction.” 

From THE NoNcoNrorMist.—“ Mr. Latouche has 
produced a work equally novel in its information and 
interesting in its social descriptions.” 


London: WARD, LOCK, and TYLER, 
Warwick House, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


This day, at all the Libraries. 
NEW NOVEL by J. E. MUDDOCK. 
1 vol. crown Syo, cloth lettered, price 108s 6d. 


A WINGLESS ANGEL. 
A NOVEL. 
London: VIRTUE & CO., Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Eva’s Fortunes. By Mrs. 


Suytuies, Author of “Cousin Geoffrey." 3 vols. 


Fay Arlington. By Anne Beale, 


Author of ** Simplicity and Fasciration,” &c. 3 vols. 


The History of a Heart. By 


Lady BLAKE. 3 vols. 
“This story is natural and very interesting, the 
personages all life-like."—Standard. 


Tit for Tat. By Mrs. M. E. Smith. 


“This book is worthy of attention. The studies of 
Mrs. Dunstable and her daughter, Pauline, are 
admirable.”"—/Pal! Mal! Gazette. 


HURST and BLACKETT, 13 Great Marlborough St. 


2 vols. Svo, containing Portraits and other I)Justrations, 


price £1 8s, 
NNALS and CORRESPONDENCE 
of the VISCOUNT and the FIRST and 
SECOND EARLS of STAIR. By JoHN Murray 
GRAHAM. 
WILLIAM BLAcKWoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


J TI and MORTALITY of 


EATHER 
LONDON.—The Number published THIS 
DAY of the JOURNAL of the SCOTTISH METEORO- 
LOGICAL SOCIETY comprises a Contribution on the 
above subject by Alexander Buchan, Meteorological 
Secretary, and Dr. Arthur Mitchell, Chairman of the 
Medico-climatological Committee. Lllustrated with 
77 Diagrams. 
Some copies remaining after supplying Subscribers 
may be had on immediate application, price 12s 6d. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh; and 
37 Paternoster Row, London. 


on This day is published. _ 


URANCE, 


HE LAW of FIRE INS 
By ©. J. Bunyon, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. 


Second Edition, 8vo, 16s. 
London: C. and E. LAYTON, Fleet Street. 





e same Author. 


By th q 
HE LAW of LIFE ASSURANCE. 


Second Edition. Demy 8vo, cloth, pp. 606. 30s. 
London: C.and E. Layton, Fleet Street. 

PROFITABLE BOOK — upon 

a DOMESTIC LAW. By C. J. Bunyon, M.A. 


Barrister-at-Law. Essays for Englishwomen and 
Law Students. Price 6s. 

“This is really an entertaining volume...... This is a 
very sound and well-considered book, which we gladly 
commend to our readers.""—Spectator. 

“The book is clearly and cleverly written."—Zaw 
Magazine, 

London: LONGMANS and Co. 


NEW WORK (and Cheap Edition) by Dr. VANCE 
PIRIT and WORD of CHRIST. 


Post free, 1s. 
Address, Mr. H. Brace, 37 Norfolk Street, Strand, 
London. 


OYAL IRISH LINEN WRITING- 
PAPERS and ENVELOPES.—Maker's name 

and following trade-marks woven in every sheet:— 
irst Quality, “Royal frish Linen,” and Crown; 


Second Quality,“ Pure Flax,” Irish Harp and Crown. 
Samples post free for Six- 
of MARCUS WaRD and Co., Royal 
‘ast and London. 


ld by all Stationers. 
pence. Wholesale 
Ulster Works, Bef 








FOUR NEW NOVELS TO READ. 
WHAT WILL THE WORLD SAY? By Charles Gibbon, 


Author of “In Honour Bound,” “ For Lack of Gold,” &c. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


_““ We must end by sending our readers to the book itself. There they will find a vein of real humour at once, 
kindly and incisive; true pathos; sagacious insight into human nature; a true descriptive faculty, and a power 
of uniting, without sense of inconsistency, a half-poetic sentiment with an unaffected realism."— Vonconformist. 


TOLD in the TWILIGHT. By Mrs. Henry Wood, Author 


of “ East Lynne,” “The Channings,” &c. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


COMIN’ THRO’ the RYE. In 8 vols. crown 8vo. 


“ There is a great deal of power in ‘Comin’ thro’ the Rye."—Athenwum. 


The QUEEN of CONNAUGHT. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 








RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 





MR. GLADSTONE ON ROME. 


Now ready, One Volume 8vo, 7s 6d. 
ROME AND THE NEWEST FASHIONS IN RELIGION. 


Three Tracts. 
By Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 


Collected Edition. With a New Preface. 





CONTENTS, 


THE VATICAN DECREES—VATICANISM—THE POPE’S SPEECHES. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





This day is published. 


HISTORY OF THE ROYAL COMPANY OF ARCHERS. 


The Queen’s Body-Guard for Scotland. 


3y JAMES BALFOUR PAUL, 
Advocate of the Scottish Bar. 


Crown Quarto, with Portraits and other Illustrations, £2 2s. 
N 5 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 








This day is published. 


THE ABODE OF SNOW: 


Observations on a Journey from Chinese Tibet to the Indian Caucasus, througL 
the Upper Valleys of the Himalaya. 


By ANDREW WILSON. 


| 


| Svo, with Map, of the Author's Route, &c., price 15s. 
| 
| 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 








Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 

| : In 2 vols., cloth, price 248. HE HISTORY of CHRISTIANITY. 

rAUE LIFE of CHRIST. By the Rev. By E. U. Bovztgve. Translated from the 
F. W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S. Master of Marl-| French by the Rev. Dr. Bearp. In 3 vols. Vol. I. 

| borough College, and Chaplain in Ordinary to the | The CHURCH of the FIRST THREE CENTURIES. 

| Queen. WILLIAMS and Noreate, 14 Henrietta Street, 

| “Dr Farrar may certainly be congratulated upon a | Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 

| literary success to which the annals of English theo- | Street, Edinburgh. 

| logy present no parallel "—Quarterly Review, : BS: . 

“ Regard the book from what point of view we may, 
it stands almost alone as a life of Christ, both in beauty 
of style and in completeness.” —S/andard. 

CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN; and all Booksellers. 
Iu consequence of Spurious [mitations of 
EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 

4 which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
and PERRINS have adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing 
their signature— 

“LEA and PERRINS,” 
which will be placed on every bottle of 
\ ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE Street, Edinburgh. 
after this date, and without which none is scence: 

genuine. Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worces- 
| ter; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export N 

Oilmen generally. Retail by dealers in sauces through- I 

out the world.—[November, 1874.] 


wy THE PERFECTION OF PREPARED COCOA. 


MARAVILLA COCOA. 


Sole Proprietors—TAYLOR BROTHERS, London. 


NO BREAKFAST-TABLE IS COMPLETE WITHOUT THIS DELICIOUS BEVERAGE. 
SOLD IN TIN-LINED PACKETS ONLY, BY ALL GROCERS. 


FREDkx. EDWARDS AND SON’S 


| ECONOMICAL TILED KITCHENERS. 


| 15th Epition.—Dr. FARRAR’S “ LIFE of CHRIST.” 





Just published, 8vo, cloth, 3s. 
[HE AJAX. of SOPHOCLES. ‘The 
Greek Text critically Revised, with the aid of 
MSS. newly Collated and Explained. By Rey. F. H. 
M. BLAypEs, M.A., formerly Student of Christ Chureb, 
Oxford. 








By the Same, lately published. 
HE PHILOCTETES, the TRACH- 
INIAE, and ELECTRA of SOPHOCLES. 
Uniform with the above, 8vo, cloth, 6s each. 
WittiamMs and Nor@are, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 


Now ready, New Edition. nie 
ESSRS. FELTOE and SON'S 
PAMPHLET. Free by post. 
27 Albemarle Street, W. 























Designed to obviate entirely the objections made to Kitcheners of the ordinary description. These 
| Kitcheners are thoroughly effective and durable. They are very economical; they give no oppressive amount 
| of heat; and they properly ventilate the Kitchen. The Ovens are more equally heated than in the ordinary 
| Kitcheners, and roasting can be done in front of the fire if desired. The various sizes suited to different 
Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at Messrs, EDWARDS and SON'S, 


49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application. 
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MR. MURRAY'S 
FOREIGN HANDBOOKS. 





HANDBOOK of TRAVEL-TALK; Eng- 


lish, French, German, and Italian. 3s 6d. 


HANDBOOK — HOLLAND, BELGIUM, 
RHENISH, PRUSSIA, and the RHINE to 
MAYENCE. Maps. 63. 


HANDBOOK — NORTH GERMANY, 


SAXONY, HANOVER, and the RHINE from 
MAYENCE to SWITZERLAND. Maps. 6s. 


HANDBOOK—SWITZERLAND, the Alps 


of Savoy and Piedmont. Maps. 9s. 


HANDBOOK—SOUTH GERMANY, 


Vienna, Tyrol, Bavaria, Austria, Salzburg, Styria, 
Hungary, the Danube from Ulm to the Black Sea. 
Maps. 10s. 


HANDBOOK—FRANCE, Part I.: Nor- 


mandy, Brittany, the Seine and Loire, Touraine, 
Bordeaux, and the Pyrenees. Maps. 7s 6d. 


HANDBOOK—FRANCE, Part II.: Cen- 


tral France, Auvergne, the Cevennes, Burgundy, 


the Rhone and Saone, Provence, Nimes, Arles, 
Marseilles, the French Alps, Alsace, Lorraine, 


Champagne, &c. Maps. Post 8vo. 7s 6d. 


HANDBOOK—PARIS and its ENVIRONS. 


Map. 33 6d. 
*,* MURRAY'S HANDBOOK PLAN of PARIS. 


HANDBO0OK— MEDITERRANEAN 


ISLANDS, Malta, Sicily, Corsica, and Sardinia, 
Maps. (Yearly ready. 


HANDBOOK—ALGERIA, Algiers, Con- 


stantine, Oran, the Atlas Route, &c, Map. 9s. 


HANDBOOK—SPAIN, Madrid, Castile, 
Basque Provinces, a - a, And _—_ 
mient Catalonia, 


2 vols,, 24s. 


8s 6d. 





Murcia, 
Maps. 


Ronda, Granada, 
Aragon, Navarre, &c. 


HANDBOO K—PORTUGAL, Lisbon, 


Oporto, Cintra, Mafra, &c. Map. 


HANDBOOK — NORTH ITALY, Pied- 


mont, Nice, Lombardy, Venice, 1a, Modena, 
and Romagna. Maps, 10s. 


HANDBOOK — CENTRAL ITALY, 


Tuscany, Florence, Lucca, Umbria, the Marches, 
Patrimony of St. Peter. Map. 1vs. 


HANDBOOK—ROME and its ENVIRONS. 


Maps. 10s. 





9s. 


HANDBOOK—SOUTH ITALY, Naples, | 


Pompeii, Herculaneum, Vesuvius, Abruzzi, &c. 


Maps. 10s, 


HANDBOOK—EGYPT, the Nile, Alex- 


andria, Cairo, the Pyramids, Thebes, the Suez 


Canal, the Peninsula of Sinai, the Oases, the 
Fyoom, &c. Map. lds. 

HANDBOOK — GREECE, the Ionian 
Islands, Continental Greece, Athens, the Pelo- 


ponnesus, the Islands of the 2gwan Sea, Albania, 
Thessaly, and Macedonia. Maps. 15s. 


HANDBOOK—TURKEY in ASIA, Con- 
stdntinople, the Bosphorus, Dardanelles, Brousa, 
Plain of Troy, Crete, Cyprus, Smyrna, Ephesus, 
the Seven Churches, the Black Sea, Armenia, 
Mesopotamia, &c. Maps. 15s. 


HANDBOOK — DENMARK, Sleswig, 


Holstein, Copenhagen, Jutland, Iceland. Maps. 6s. | 


HANDBOOK — NORWAY, Christiania, 
Sa, TERI, the Fields, and Fjords. 
aps. 9s, 


HANDBOOK — SWEDEN, Stockholm, 
Conte, ~ipaaiaaiaaee the Shores of the Baltic, &c. 
aps. DS. 


HANDBOOK—RUSSIA, St. Petersburg, 


Moscow, Finland, &c. Maps. 15s. 
HANDBOOK—INDIA, Bombay, and 
Madras. Map. 2 vols. 12s each. 


HANDBOOK—HOLY LAND, 


Palestine, Sinai, Edom, and the Syvi 
Maps. 20s. 


Syria, 


un Deserts. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarlo Street. 


LORD BYRON’S LIFE AND 


WORKS. 
(COPYRIGHT EDITIONS.) 


LORD BYRON’S LIFE. 


THE LETTERS & JOURNALS 
OF LORD BYRON. 


WITH NOTICES OF HIS LIFE. 
By THOMAS MOORE. 


With Frontispiece and Vignettes. 
Feap. 8vo, 18s. 


A POPULAR EDITION. One Volume. 


With Portraits. Royal 8vo, 7s 6d. 


6 vols. 


LORD BYRON’S WORKS. 


LORD BYRON'S POETICAL 
WORKS. 


LIBRARY EDITION. 


A CABINET EDITION. With Frontis- 


piece and Vignettes. 10 vols. Feap. 8vo, “0s. 


With Portrait. 6 vols. 8vo, 45s. 


A POPULAR EDITION. One Volume. 


With Illustrations. Royal 8vo, 7s 6d. 


A POCKET EDITION. 8 vols. in a box. 


2Is. 


A PEARL EDITION. One Volume. Post 


8vo, 2s 6d. 





THE BEAUTIES OF LORD 
BYRON’S POETRY & PROSE. 


Selected by a CLERGYMAN. 


With Portrait. 


Feap. 8yo, 3s 6d. 





JOTIN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





| THE STRANGER'S COMPANION. 


With a Chur MAP and FIFTEEN PLANS 
18mo, 3s 6d. 


MURRAY'S HANDBOOK OF 
MODERN LONDON ; 


OR, LONDON AS IT JS. 


384 Pp.), 


| A Complete Guide for Strangers and Visitors; giving 
full Descriptions of all Places and Objects of Interest 
in the Metropolis, including the various 


PALACES. STREETS. 
| Pusiie BCILpINGs. HospiTats & ASYLUMS. 
GALLERIES OF ART. CLUBS. 


EXMIBITIONS, 
THEATRES, 

Docks. 

PUBLIC MONUMENTS. 
EXCURSIONS, &c. 








PLACES OF AMUSEMENT. 
With Hints regarding Hotels, Lodgings, &c. 


*,* The aim of this Work is to describe toa stranger 
visiting London those features of the Metropolis best 
worth seeing, and the way in which they may be seen 
to the best advantage; in other words, to make 
MvurrRAY’s HANDBOOK OF MODERN LONDON, on the 
plan which has been adopted with so much success in 
“ Murray's Handbooks for the Continent.” 

“The interesting and exact descriptions with which 
this ‘Handbook’ abounds. It is without a rival for 
truth, intelligence, and accuracy.”—Times. 





“For promptness of reference we have seen nothing 
like the present volume. We have here the quint- 
essence of the lafger work on London, with a vast 
quantity of new matter useful to all who visit the 
metropolis, instead of what was interesting only to 
| the antiquary.”—Zui/der, 


“Our country readers will be glad to know that at 
last there is a guide through London to which they 


may reasonably trust for accuracy, intelligence, and | 


| ee mpleteness of subject. In a small pocket volume, 

illustrated with maps and plans, a stranger finds him- 
} self, after an hour's study, complete master of his 
| situation.”"—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


\ JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


TRUBNER & CO.’s NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


Just published, price 4s, 
The INTERNATIONAL B& 


No. for JULY, 1875. CONTENTS :—Freeman's Nop. 
man Conquest, and other Historical Works, Henry 
Coopée, LL.D.—India in some of its Social and Puy 
tical Aspects—Deaf-mutism, E. M. Gallandet—Ths 
Survey of Palestine—French Literature—J, §, yin 
as a Religious Philosopher, N. Porter, LL.D, 


The MARTYRDOM of MAN. 
Wiswoop Reape. Second Edition. Crown 8¥0, 
pp. viii.-544, cloth, 7s 6d. 


A SHORT INTRODUCTION to 
ORDINARY PRAKRIT of the SANSCRIT DRA 
With a List of Common Irregular Prakrit Words, 
By E. B. COWELL, Professor of Sanskrit in the Uni- 
are of Cambridge. Crown 8vo, pp. 40, limp cloth, 

6d. 


The ILIAD and ODYSSEY of INDIa, 
By EDWIN ARNOLD, M.A., F.R.G.S., &., &e, Feap 
Svo, pp. 24, sewed, Is. r 


The HISTORY of CO-OPERATION in 
ENGLAND: its Literature and its Advocates, By 
GEORGE JACOB HOLYOAKE. 

Vol. I. The Pioneer Period—1812 to 1844. 
Syo, pp. xii.-420, cloth, 6s, 


A DICTIONARY of the PALI LAN- 
GUAGE. By R. C. Cut.pers, Professor of Pali and 
Buddhist Literature at University College, London, 
The English Alphabetical System is followed, and 
the Pali is romanised throughout. Imp. 8yo, double 
columns, pp. xxii.-622, cloth, £3 3s. 


ACOMPARATIVE GRAMMAR of the 
DRAVIDIAN, or SOUTH-INDIAN FAMILY of 
LANGUAGES. By the Rev. R. CALDWeti, LLD, 
Second Edition, revised and enlarged. Demy 8yo, 
pp. 805, cloth, 28s. 


ACOMPARATIVE GRAMMAR ofthe 
MODERN ARYAN LANGUAGES of INDIA. By 
JOHN BEAMES, Bengal Civil Service, M.RAS,, &, 
Vol. IL, demy 8vo, pp. xii.-348, cloth, lés, 
Copies of Vol. I. may be had, lis, 


The CELT, the ROMAN, and the 
SAXON: a History of the Early Inhabitants of 
Britain down to the Conversion of the Anglo-Saxons 
to Christianity. [lustrated by the Ancient Remains 
brought to Light by Recent Research. By THomas 
WriGut, Esq., M.A., F.S.A., &c. Third Edition, eare- 
fully revised, with Additions Crown 8vo, with 
nearly 300 Engravings, pp. Xiv.-562, cloth, Lis. 


The MESSENGER: a Poem. By 


THOMAS SINCLAIR, M.A. Feap. 8vo, pp. 174, cloth, 5s, 


ETHNOLOGY and PHRENOLOGY as 
an AID to the HISTORIAN, By the late J. W. 
JACKSON, F.A.S.L. Second Edition, with a Memoir 
of the Author by his Wife. Crown Svo, pp. xx.-324, 
cloth, 4s 6d. 


The ROMANTIC LEGEND ofSAKYA 
BUDDHA, From the Chinese-Sanskrit, By the Rey. 
SAMUEL BEAL, Crown 8vo, pp. xii.-396, cloth, 12s. 


The POSITIVE PHILOSOPHY of 
AUGUSTE COMTF. Freely Translated and Con- 
densed by HARRIET MARTINEAU. Second Edition. 
In 2 vols. demy 8vo, pp. 434 and 484, cloth, 25s. 


FU-SANG; or, the Discovery of 
America by Chinese Buddhist Priests in the Fifth 
Century. By CHARLES G, LELAND. Crown 8yo, 
pp. xx -212, cloth, 7s 6d. 

SAPPHO: a Tragedy, in Five Acts. 
By STELLA, Author of “The King's Stratagem,” &. 
With Steel Engraving. Crown 8vo, pp. vii.-132, 
cloth, 3s 6d. 

The JATAKA, together with its COM- 
MENTARY. Now tirst published in Pali, by V. 
FAUSBOLL, with a Translation by R. C, CHILDERS, 
To be completed in 5 vols. Text, Vol. L, Part 1 
8vo, sewed, pp. 224, 7s 6d. 

The CHINESE CLASSICS. Translated 
into English. With Preliminary Essays and Ex- 
planatory Notes. By JAMes Legge, D.D., LL.D. 
Vol. I. The Life and Works of Mencius. Demy 

8vo, pp. 412, cloth, 12s. 

PROBLEMS of LIFE and MIND. By 
GEORGE HENRY LEWEs. 

Vol. IL, demy 8vo, pp. 552, cloth, 16s, 

The HISTORY of PROTESTANT 
MISSIONS in INDIA, from their commencement in 
1706 to 1871. By the Rev. M. A. SHERRING, MLA, 
LL.B., London Mission, Benares. Demy 8vo, pp. 
493, cloth, 16s. 


The HISTORY of INDIA as TOLD 
by its QWN HISTORIANS. The Mubammadan 
Period. The Posthumous Papers of the late Sir 
H. M. Evsiot, K.C.B. Revised and continued by 
Professor JOUN Dowson. Vol. VL, 8vo, pp. viii.-574, 
cloth, 21s. 

The SPIRIT’S BOOK. Containing the 
Principles of SPIRITIST DOCTRINE on the Im- 
mortality of the Soul, &c., &¢., according to the 
Teachings of Spirits of High Degree, transmitted 
through various mediums, collected and set in order 
by ALLAN KakbDECc. Translated by ANNA BLACKWELL 

Crown 8¥0, pp. 512, cloth, 7s 6d. 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL SURVEY of 

| WESTERN INDIA. Report of the First Season's 

Operations in the Belgim and Kaladgi Districts 

| (Jan. to May, 1874). By James Burgess, Esq, 
M.RAAS., &c. Pp. viii-45, With 56 Photographic 
and Lithographic Plates, £2 2s, 

GOETHE’S MINOR POEMS. Selected, 

| Annotated, and Re-arranged, By ALBERT M, SELSS, 

| Ph.D. Crown 8vo, pp. xxxi.-152, cloth, 3s 6d. 


| London: TRUBNER ani CO.,57 and 59 Ludgate Hill. 


Crown 



















| 
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~NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 





NEW NOVEL by ANNIE THOMAS. 


A NARROW ESCAPE. By Annie Tuomas. 


3 vols crown 8vo, 3)s 6d. (This day. 
NEW NOVEL by ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


The WAY WE LIVE NOW. By Anrtnony 


TROLLOPE. With Forty Illustrations. 2 vols. demy 8vo, ‘21s. 
NEW NOVEL by OUIDA. 


SIGNA: a Story. By Ouma. 


8yo, 31s 6d. 


3 vols. crown 


NEW NOVEL by T. A. TROLLOPE. 


DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND, and other Stories. 


By T. A. TROLLOPE. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 


EMMA CHEYNE. By Extts Branpr. 


8vo, 10s 6d. 


The WHEEL of FORTUNE: aStory of Modern 


Life. By E. A. RYDER. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 31s 6d. 


OUT of SOCIETY. 


3 vols. crown 8vo, 31s 6d. 


Crown 


By Mrs. E. Putrryyr. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





Just published, in 8vo, price 12s, cloth. 
HE NEW REFORMATION; a Narrative of the Old 
Catholic Movement from 1870 to the Present Time. With an Historical 


Introduction. Py THEODORUS. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 








FOR TRAVELLERS IN SPAIN. | 
Just published, in 2 vols. crown Svo, with Map, price 21s. 
PAIN; ART-REMAINS and ART-REALITIES;: 
PAINTERS. PRIESTS, and PRINCES: Being Notes of Things seen and of 
Opinions formed during nearly Three Ye Residence and Travel in that Country. | 
By H. WiILus-BAXLeY, M D., Author of “ What I Saw on the West Coast of South } 
and North America and at the Hawaiian Islands.” 

“Dr. Baxley is a close observer, and bis powers of observation have evidently 
been supplemented by copious and careful reading. His book contains a vast 
amount of information, especially upon art-subjects, and will bea valuable travelling | 
companion.” —Standard. 

“Dr, Baxley is a man evidently of strong esthetic tastes, and of equally strong 
religious feelings. He succeeds in imparting to his readers some of his own enthu- 
siasm of delight in the architectural beauties of the Alhambra.”"—Academy. 

“When he comes to dwell upon art treasures Dr. Baxley is at once enthusiastic 
and critical; he gives detailed descriptions of most of the celebrated pictures, and 
shows a true appreciation of their beauties and merits, without slavish deference 
to the opinions of those who have gone before him. This same spirit is observable 
in speaking of ancient history as well as of modern people and things.”—Morning 
Post. 

“Dr. Baxley’s description of the architecture and sculptures of the Alhambra is 
very minute, and is fitly accompanied bya notice of the stirring events which 
have taken place there. That ec 











lifice alone, with its unique historical interest, is 
worthy of such a thorough examivation as Dr. Baxley bas bestowed upon it."— 
Jilustrated London News. 

London: LONGMANS and Co. 


' 





NEW EDITION of CATES'S BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY, 
Brought down to the YEAR 1875. 
In 1 thick volume, medium 8vo, price 25s, cloth. 


DICTIONARY of GENERAL BIOGRAPHY ; containing 
Concise Memoirs and Notices of the most Eminent Persons of all Countries, 
from the Earliest Ages. By W. L. R. Cates. New Edition, extended in a Supple- 
ment to the Present Year. 
*,* The Supplement. comprising 502 additional Biographical Notices and Memoirs, 
may be had separately, price 4s 6d. 
London: LONGMANS and Co, 


< 











NEW and REVISED EDITION of BRANDE’S DICTIONARY. 
On Friday next, in 3 vols. medium vo, price 63s, 

ICTIONARY of SCIENCE, LITERATURE, and ART: 
Z comprising the Definitions and Derivations of the Scientific Terms in general 
use, together with the History and Descriptions of the Scientide Principles of 
nearly every Branch of Human Knowledge. Edited by W. T. Branpe, F.RS., &c., 
late of H.M.’s Mint, and by the Rev.G. W. Cox, M.A., Author of “ Mythology of the 
Aryan Nations,” &c. 


| 


London: LONGMANS and Co. 


REGISTRUM PALATINUM DUNELMENSE., 
In reyal 8yo, pp. 834, price 10s, half-bound. 


HE REGISTER of RICHARD DE KELLAWE, Lord 
Palatine and Bishop of Durham, 1514-1316. Vol. IIL., edited by Sir T. Durrcs 
Harpy, D.C.L., Deputy Keeper of the Public Records; and published by the 
authority of the Lords Commissioners of H.M.’s Treasury, under the Direction of 
the Master of the Rolls. 

*,* The Register of Bishop Kellawe contains the proceedings of his Prelacy, 
both lay and ecclesiastical, and is the earliest Register of the Palatinate of 
Durham. The present edition will be completed in one more volume. 

London: LONGMANS and Co, and TruBNER and Co. Oxford: PARKER and Co. 
Cambridge: MACMILLAN and Co. Edinburgh: A.andC. BLack. Dublin: A. THOM. 


ANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES and 
SKETOHES. Translated by C. C. Peachey, H. Warp, A, PLESNER, &c. 
With 104 [llustrations by Otto Speckter and others. 6s. 
This volume contains several tales that are in no other Edition published in this 
country, and with the following volume it forms the most complete English edition. 

ANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN'S TALFS for CHILDREN. 

With 48 Full-page Illustrations by Wehnert, and 57 Small Engravings on 
Wood by W. Thomas. A New Edition. Very handsomely bound, 6s. 

ANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN’S LATER TALES. 
Translated from the Danish by AvGuSTA PLESNER and H. WARD. With | 
Illustrations by Otto Speckter, A. W. Cooper, and other Artists. Handsomely | 

ind in cloth gilt. 3s 6d. 














tx 
2 London: Grorer Beit and Sons, York Street, Covent Garden. } 
i AKRIBALDI and the ENGLISH ENGINEERS.—See ‘The 


G BUILDER of THIS WEEK (44, or by post 44a). Also for View and Pians of 
— Fire-Brigade Station--Old Brompton, now South Kensington, with Lllustra- 
eis—Hyde Park Corner—Underground Population, &c.—46 Catherine Street, 


C., and all Newsmen, 


| 
| 
| 
| 





TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NOTICE.—A NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of “COURT and SOCIAL LIFE.” 


MY PRIVATE DIARY DURING the SIEGE of 


PARIS. By the late Feurx WHITEHURST, Author of “ Court and Social Life in 
France under Napoleon the Third.” 2 vols. 8vo, 25s, with Full-page Illustrations 
and Vignette. 

“We have found it very pleasant to follow Mr. Whitehurst in his daily 


rambles through Paris. Mr. Whitehurst was eminently qualified to describe the 
scene, and we are able heartily to recommend it to our readers." —Sta 4 





Moody and Sankeyism—A Prize-fighter's Sermon—The Jubilee Singers—A 
Mozoomdaic Sermon—The Music of the Spheres, &c. 


Now ready, Mr. DAVIES'S New Volume, forming the SECOND SERIES of 


UNORTHODOX LONDON ; or, Phases of Religious 


Life in the Metropolis. By the Rev. C. MAurice Davies, D.D., Author of 
“ Orthodox,” “* Heterodox,” and * Mystic London.” In 1 vol. 8yo, 14s. 


NEW WORK by W. GILBERT. 


DISESTABLISHMENT from a CHURCH POINT 
of VIEW. By W. GILBERT, Author of “ Shirley Hall Asylum,” “ De Profandis,” 
&e. 
H. BADEN PRITCHARD'S NEW VOLUME. 


BEAUTY-SPOTS on the CONTINENT. By H. 
BADEN Pritcuarp, Author of “A Peep at the Pyrenees,” “Tramps in the 
Tyrol,” &c. In 1 vol., 7s 6d. 

“His pictures are all so bright and pleasant.”"—S/andard. 
“Tt is a thoroughly genuine book, written by an indefatigable tourist."—Court 

Journal. 








THE MOST POPULAR NEW NOVELS 
OF THE PRESENT SEASON, 
NOW READY AT EVERY LIBRARY IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 





NEW NOVEL by FLORENCE MARRYAT. 


FIGHTING the AIR. By Frorexce Marnryar, 


Author of * Love's Conflict,” “ Prey of the Gods,’ * Her Lord and Master,” 
“Woman against Woman,” &c. 3 vols. 


NEW NOVEL by EDMUND YATES. 


'A SILENT WITNESS. By Epmunp Yarrs, Author 


k Sheep,” “ Broken to Harness,” * The Yellow Flag,” * The lmpending 
“A Waiting Race,” * A Righted Wrong,” &c. 3 vols. 


of “Bl 
Sword, 





A ROMANCE of the ARCTIC OCEAN. 

The WARNAGHT: a Romance of the Arctic 
Ocean. By FRANK Usner, Author of “The Three Oxonians,”“A Strange 
Story,” &c. In 3 vols. 

NEW NOVEL by Mrs. FLEMING. 


MAD MARRIAGE. By Mrs. May 


FLEMING, Author of “ A Terrible Secret,” * The Sisters’ Crime,” &c. 


AGNEW 


A 


NEW NOVEL by WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. 


PRESTON FIGHT. By Wiciuiam Harrrson 


AINSWorTH, Author of “Old St. Paul's,” “Rookwood,” “ Windsor Castle,” 
* Manchester Rebels,” &c. 3 vols. 
Mr. JAMES GRANT'S NEW NOVEL. 


ONE of the SIX HUNDRED. By James Grant. 
Author of “The Romance of War,” Frank Hilton,” “Only an Ensign,” &c. 
3 vols. 


NEW NOVEL by Mrs. JULIUS POLLOCK, 


LISSADEL ; or, In Stony Places: a Story. By Mrs. 


Jviivs Potwock. In 3 vols. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “LOST Sir MASSINGBERD.” 


WALTER’S WORD. By Jamrs Payy, Author of 
“Lost Sir Massingberd,”“ Murphy's Master,” ** Found Dead,” “ Cecil's Tryst,” 
“A Woman's Vengeance,” &c. 3 vols, 


“ The author's powers of observation are considerable,"—Athenwum. 
“Ts, in our opinion, the best novel. Mr. Payn has yet written.”4iV/oln “ 


“Mr. Payn has made great progress in his art as a novel-writer.” 
NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ The NOTTING-HILL MYSTERY.” 
RAM DASS. By Cuartes Fetrx, Author of ‘The 


Notting-hill Mystery,” &e. 3 vols. 


“Reveals power of thought, construction, and great dramatic skill."—Zell's 
Weekly Messenger. 


WAS it a MARRIAGE? By Kant Hanne. 38 vols. 


“This is a novel of no mean pretensions, and will, no doubt, satisfy a great 
number of persous that it is not only readable, but enjoyable."—Aforning Advertiser 


KATE ELDER: a Tale of the Present Day. By 


MAXWELL JERDAN. In 1 vol. crown 8yo, with Frontispiece and Vignette. 


The FORTUNES of MAURICE CRONIN, By M. 


L. KENNY. 3 vols. 


NOT LANCELOT, nor ANOTHER. By Francis 


CARR. 3 vols. 


The PURSER’S DAUGHTER, and other Tales. 


By Mrs. SANDERS. In 1 vol. 


London: TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 Catherine Street, Strand. 
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SAMUEL TINSLEY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
ROBA D ITALIA; or, Italian Lights and Shadows: a 


Record of Travel. By CHARLES W. HECKETHORN. — 2 vols. 8vo, price 30s. 


SAINT SIMON’S NIECE. By Frank Lee Beyepicr, Author 


of “ Miss Dorothy's Charge,” &c. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 

FROM THE SPECTATOR, July 24:—‘ A new and powerfal novelist has arisen...... We rejoice to recognise a new 
novelist of real genius, who knows and depicts powerfully some of the most striking and overmastering passions 
of the human heart...... It is seldom that we rise from the perusal of a story with the sense of excitement which 
Mr. Benedict has produced.” 

FROM THE SCOTSMAN, 11th June, 1875:—* Mr. Frank Lee Benedict may not be generally recognised as such, 
but he is one of the cleverest living novelists of the school cf which Miss Braddon was the founder and remains 
the chief. He is fond of a ‘strong’ plot, and besprinkles his stories abundantly with startling incidents.,..... 
The story is written with remarkable ability, and its interest is thoroughly well sustained.” 


DULCIE. By Lois Luptow. 
MARGARET MORTIMER’S SECOND HUSBAND. 


Mrs, HILLs. Crown Sy¥o, 7s 6d. 


SWEET IDOLATRY. 


7s 6d, 


HOW I SPENT MY TWO YEARS’ LEAVE; or, My Im- 


ressions of the Mother-country, the Continent of Europe, the United States of America, and Canada. 
yan INDIAN OFFICER, 1 vol. 8vo, handsomely bound, 12s. 





3 vols., 31s 6d. 
By 


By Miss Anstrutner. Crown 8vo, 


SECOND EDITION of 


UNTRODDEN SPAIN, and her BLACK COUNTRY: being 


Sketches of the Life and Character of the Spaniard of the Interior. By Huau JAMeEs Ross, M.A., of Oriel 
College, Oxford; Chaplain to the English, French, and German Mining Companies of Livares; and for- 
merly Acting Chaplain to her Majesty's Forces at Dover Garrison. 2 vols, 8vo, 303. 

The SATURDAY REVIEW says:—“ His title of ‘Untrodden Spain’ is no misnomer. He leads us into scenes 
and among classes of Spaniards where few English writers have preceded him...... We can only recommend 
our readers to get it and search for themselves. Those who are most intimately acquainted with Spain will 
best appreciate its varied excellencies.” 

The SPECTATOR says :—“ The author's kindliness is as conspicuous as his closeness of observation and fairness 
of judgment; his sympathy with the people inspires his pen as happily as does his artistic appreciation of the 
country; and both have combined in the production of a work of striking novelty and sterling value.” 


SIR MARMADUKE LORTON, Bart. By the Hon. A. S. G. 


CANNING. 8vols., 31s 6d. 


FRIEDEMANN BACH; or, the Fortunes of an Idealist. 


Adapted from the German of A. E, BRACHVOGEL. Dedicated with permission to H.R.H. the Princess 


Christian. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
SELF-UNITED. By Mrs. Hicxes Bryant. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 
“ WESTMINSTER REVIEwW.—“ ‘ Self-United ' has many merits of no ordinary kind...... The style is excellent, the 


conversation bright and natural, the plot good, and the interest well sustained up to the last moment.” 


CLAUDE HAMBRO. By Jonny C. Westwoop. 38 vols., 31s 6d. 
FAIR, BUT NOT FALSE. By Evetyn Campsett. 


31s 6d. 


In BONDS, but FETTERLESS: a Tale of Old Ulster. 


RICHARD CUNINGHAME,. 2 vols., 21s. 


MARRIED for MONEY. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 
YE VAMPYRES! a Legend of the National Betting Ring, 


showing what became of it. By the Spectre. Thirtieth Thousand, in striking Illustrated Cover, post free, 
2s. (Vow ready. 


The USE and ABUSE of IRRATIONAL ANIMALS; with 


some Remarks on the Essential Moral Difference between Genuine “ Sport” and the Horrors of Vivisection. 
In wrapper, ls. 


LETTER to the QUEEN on her RETIREMENT from 


PUBLIC LIFE. By One of Her Majesty's most Loyal Subjects. Wrapper, post free Is. 


CONFESSIONS of a WEST-END USURER. 


post free, Is. 


NORTONDALE CASTLE. Crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. 


3 vols., 


By 


Illustrated Cover, 








———— 








IN THE PRESS. 





ETYMONIA. 


Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


HIS LITTLE COUSIN, 


By EuMA M. Pearson, 
Author of “One Love in a Life.” 
3 vols., 31s 6d. 


THE SHADOW OF ERKSDALE, 


By BouRTON MARSHALL. 


3 vols., 31s 6d, 


LADY LOUISE. 


By KATHLEEN ISABELLA CLARGES, 


3 vols., 3ls 6d. 


GOLD DUST: a Story. 


3 vols., 31s 6d. 


A NAME’S WORTH. 
By Mrs. M. ALLEN. 


2 vols., 21s. 


KATE RANDALL’S BARGAIN. 


By Mrs. EILoart, 


Author of “The Curate's Discipline,” “Some of Our 
Girls,” “Megg,” &c. 


3 vols,, 31s 6d. 


LALAG E. 
By AUGUSTA CHAMBERS. 


Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


TIM’S CHARGE. 
By AMY CAMPBELL. 


Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


LEAVES FROM AN OLD 
PORTFOLIO. 


By EL1zA MARY BARRON. 


Crown 8vo, 7s 6d, 


ONE FOR ANOTHER. 
By Euma C. WAIT. 


Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


STANLEY MEREDITH. 
A TALE. 





Lonpon: SAMUEL TINSLEY, 10 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. 


Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
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